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TO 
THE MEMORY OF 


A SAINTLY MOTHER 


PREFACE 


N THE pages that follow I have sought to immerse myself 
in the lives and aspirations of those rare spirits who 
with heroic abandon sought to realize the Christian 

ideal, namely, the medieval saints. ‘This study does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive. I have used facts only as a means of 
entering wholeheartedly and sympathetically into the lives 
of the saints. I have sought to understand why they sprang 
from the crude soil of the feudal age like fair flowers in a 
dank forest through which wild beasts roam. I have tried to 
visualize the lives of the inarticulate masses that found in the 
saints their blessed savior-gods. I have striven to feel as did 
the lowly medieval peasant the warm pervasive supernatu- 
ralism of the saint, in whom heaven and earth met and 
mingled so that prayer, vision, and miracle were woven into 
the warp and woof of daily life. I have sought to sketch the 
forces of the modern world that destroyed the world-view of 
the saint. In conclusion I have tried to suggest why our un- ~ 
happy world, in spite of its scientific triumphs, its endless 
multiplication of superfluous gadgets, its far-flung machin- 
ery for the exploitation of nature, its aimless piling-up of 
wealth, and its devastating wars, has found no substitute for 
the saint. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
November 23, 1940 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


UMAN Culture is the external record of the spiritual 
H Odyssey of the race. For man comes to under- 
stand himself not directly through the study of 
himself. He interprets himself first in terms of his spiritual 
image seen in his own handiwork such as myth, legend, 
ritual, taboo, the infinitely varied art forms, the institutions 
and laws of society, or the mechanical contrivances for the 
mastery of nature. What man is and even what he pictures 
to himself that he ought to be are rationalizations of social 
experiences that are the unpredictable results of the great 
- adventure of life. The story of the medieval saint is just 
one phase of this great spiritual adventure. 

Man’s philosophy of God or of human nature, it must be 
conceded, is a more or less unforeseen by-product of experi- 
ences conditioned by the given stage of culture to which he 
has attained. The gods of the Greeks were personifications 
of natural forces modified by the exigencies of the city- 
state. The God of Jesus, who is still, nominally at least, the 
God of all Christians, was a benevolent ruler in whom was 
faintly adumbrated the despots of the East who shaped the 
history of the Jews. The Christ of Paul was a Christian 
adaptation of pagan savior-gods. A scholarly medievalist 
asserts that the Christianity of the Middle Ages was molded 
to fit the pattern of a feudal society not only in external or- 
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ganization but also in root ideas.! Augustine’s pessimistic 
view of human nature was born of the moral and intellec- 
tual bankruptcy of a decadent society. His doctrines of sin 
and grace were the foil against which was developed a pas- 
sionate love of God for undeserved salvation—the only 
escape from skepticism and blank despair. The terrific 
moral and spiritual dualisms, impressed upon historical 
Christianity by Paul and Augustine, which made possible 
dazzling heights of saintly achievement coupled with be- 
wildering paradoxes at the level of moral common sense, 
were merely accentuated by the chaos of the Dark Ages 
and the crudity and ignorance of a semibarbaric feudal 
culture. It was not until a richer and better-balanced soci- 
ety made it possible for the humanism of the Renaissance — 
and the rationalism of the Newtonian world-view to ban- 
ish the demons and dampen the insatiable fires of hell that 
we get an optimistic view of society and human nature in 
Locke, Paine, and Rousseau. 

Before its close a shadow fell across the beautiful sunlit 
spiritual landscape of the eighteenth century. While re- 
flecting upon the crude beginnings of a militant, profit- 
actuated capitalistic economy presaging the industrial 
revolution, the benignant Scotchman Adam Smith asserted 
that we are all inherently selfish and, paradoxically enough, 
can achieve the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
only by giving to the greedy acquisitive urge free play. This 
was for Smith little more than a fiction for rationalizing the 
economic order. Ricardo reified Smith’s fiction of the eco- 
nomic man and insisted that the omnicompetent acquisi- 
tive urge of capitalism was the essence of human nature. 


1 Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, 1, 26. 
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Not the least malevolent of the effects of triumphant cap- 
italism is that it has schooled us to distrust the potential 
goodness of human nature. 

Finally, the behaviorist psychologists, fascinated by the 
triumphs of a machine age, verified, as they imagine, by the 
experiments of the psychological laboratory, calmly in- 
form us that we do not have souls. What we mistook for 
souls are mere bundles of morally irresponsible mechanisms. 
It is recorded that the children of Israel grew weary of 
waiting for Moses to come down from Mount Sinai with his 
infallible Ten Commandments, cast their golden ornaments 
into the fire and made a golden calf and shouted, ‘‘“These be 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” Having settled this all-important question, “‘the 
people sat down to eat and drink and rose up to play.’”? Is 
this a parable of the spiritual adventure of man? 

In this age-long and highly adventurous Odyssey of self- 
discovery man first learned to distinguish between himself 
and nature and then between the individual and society, 
and, last of all, he differentiated both from the inner series of 
the soul. Plato, aided by the concept philosophy of his 
revered teacher Socrates, first pitched his tent in the inner 
series of psychological reality. Here he found the clue to 
himself, man, God, and the universe in his famous doctrine 
of Ideas. In his allegory of the cave he maintained that the 
sphere of time and sense is like the shadows that come and 
go on the back wall of a cave* in which men have been con- 
demned to live out their days. Only through divine philoso- 
phy are they able to turn their backs upon the shadows and 
contemplate the eternal Ideas of which they are merely im- 

2 Exod. 32. 8 Republic vii. 
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perfect reflections. The way out of the cave into the light— 
the path of salvation—is marked by reason. 

As the centuries wore on, the tremendous intellectual 
élan of Plato and Aristotle was lost. More and more the 
heart shook off the feeble restraint of defeated and discour- 
aged reason. ‘The primordial emotional man began to as- 
sert himself in the mystical and semireligious philosophical 
systems of Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism. A naive, un- 
sophisticated supernaturalism, indeed, had always persisted 
in the cults of Orpheus and the great mysteries. It tri- 
umphed finally in the mystery cults of late antiquity with 
their pessimistic view of man and nature. It was in this 
setting that Christianity was born. Here we must seek the 
cultural background of the saint. The following generaliza- 
tions, therefore, seem permissible. 

The Greeks charted the realm of the intellect. Christianity 
exploited the realm of the emotions. Plato and Aristotle 
sought the key to man’s destiny in his ability to think; Au- 
gustine and St. Francis in his ability to feel. The noblest 
spiritual creation of Greek culture was the Stoic sage. The 
maturest product of Christianity was the saint. Both the 
saint and the sage sought the same goal, namely, salvation. 
The sage claimed to be the architect of his own fate while 
the saint distrusted self and leaned upon God. The story 
of the Christian saint, therefore, is a phase of the fascinating 
drama of the unfolding of the emotional life within the his- 
torical pattern of medieval culture.* 

For the best part of two thousand years men have de- 
bated whether the Acropolis or Calvary has spoken the last 


4H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, Vol. I, chap. xv, ‘“The Growth of 
Mediaeval Emotion.”’ 
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word upon the meaning of life. Bacon turned his back upon 
them both, dubbed their most precious beliefs ‘‘idols of the 
tribe,’ and preached the scientific mastery over nature as 
the remedy for all man’s ills. How mightily has Bacon’s 
philosophy triumphed! But, paradoxically enough, nations 
perfectly at one as to the laws of physics or astronomy or 
chemistry and utilizing the same mechanical devices, such 
as radio, telephone, and airplane, are today striving with 
might and main to cut one another’s throats. Why this 
marvelous accord in the realm of science and this devilish 
discord in the realm of values? Is it not because, as the 
saints averred, the last word in the eternal argument is 
spoken by the heart, not the head? Not what a man knows 
but what he loves is the true test of his character, as Augus- 
tine said long ago. The problem of the saint is thus still the 
ultimate problem of life, namely, the discipline of the hearts 
of men in the interest of peace on earth among men of good 
will. It still remains true that the only wisdom that counts 
in the long last is the wisdom of the heart the saint sought 
in his fascinating spiritual adventure. 

The term “‘saint’’ is singularly meaningless in our modern 
world. Indeed, words sometimes remind one of the great 
glacial boulders of a New England farm.» They persist un- 
changed after the civilizations, the institutions, and the sys- 
tems of thought that formed their original settings and gave 
them meaning have disappeared like the glacial ice flow of 
which the boulder was once a part. The traditional idea of 
the saint is not easy to fit into a democratic age. For the saint 

In this and following chapters I have made use of an article, ‘“The 


Passing of the Saint,” published in the American Journal of Sociology for Janu- 
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in the classic sense is a spiritual aristocrat and presupposes a 
society with fixed and fundamental class distinctions. A 
democracy of saints is unthinkable. Orthodox Protestantism 
emasculated the idea of the saint by making it theological. 
Liberal Protestantism threatens to give the deathblow to the 
traditional idea of the saint by democratizing it. The medie- 
, val saint was a specialist with social functions as definite as 
those of king, knight, guildsman, butcher, baker, or candle- 
stick-maker. He was the conserver of values, the chosen and 
sacrosanct representative on earth of the vzta contemplativa 
that was to be consummated in paradise. The saint was the 
source of spiritual power and social reform, the special re- 
ceptacle of divine wonder-working energy, the mysterious 
citizen of two worlds, the savior-god of the benighted lower - 
» classes. Yet he was an integral part of society.’ 

The saint’s social significance was early recognized. 
Gregory the Great began the custom of collecting and 
editing the stories of their lives. Men lingered lovingly 
and devoutly over the records of their miracles. The 
sweet abandon of their acts of carttas and their piety—now 
mystical and contemplative, now militant and heaven 
storming—fascinated the Middle Ages. In the absence of 
the medieval setting which has given the term its character- 
istic meaning, it has for us today mainly a historical sig- 
nificance. The term “‘saint”’ is not one that we apply to our 
heroes; it is not in harmony with our scientific naturalism, 
our selfish industrialism, or our international philosophy 
of force. At most, it describes the sentimental and mystical 
side of religion or is retained as a technical term of theology. 
But for the best part of the history of Christendom the 
- “saint? embodied the highest ideal—moral, spiritual, and 
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social—of the age. Saintliness was the last word in the cata- - 
logue of virtues. 

Social psychology has taught us to look upon ideals, as 
these find expression in the types of personality of any group 
or age, not as mysterious creations of supernatural forces 
but as products of the period concerned. In proportion as 
we have a definite group or a fixed social milieu, we find 
emerging within that group or particular social setting a 
form of objective morality which consists of settled modes 
of behavior or moral criteria sanctioned by the group. 
The masses of men live their way into their thinking; they 
do not think their way into their living. This gives rise to 
patterns of thought and feeling that are not to be identified 
with social institutions such as churches, law courts, schools, 
clubs, industrial organizations, and the like. We have in 
mind rather the habits of thought, the organizations of 
sentiments, which find expression through these institu- 
tions and which to a very large extent have created them. 
These general types reflect the larger forces of the age which 
we sometimes describe under the vague term of the ezigezst. 
In this broad sense it may be said that the Sophist of the 
Periclean age, the Stoic sage of several centuries later, the 
“saints” of early Christianity, the ascetics of the Middle 
Ages, of the “‘saints’? of Cromwell’s day were the products 
of their times. 

To understand the saint of the early Christian commn- 
nity we must remember that we are dealing with a small 
group, at first little more than a Jewish sect. To survive, 
this group had to adjust itself not only to the immediate 
social situation in Judaism but also to the policies of Rome. 
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It was only one of countless other rival sects in an age when 
religious syncretism was rife. Hence, there is hardly a 
phase of early Christian morality that we do not find paral- 
leled in other religious communities. 

The term ‘‘sanctus” or “saint”? as used in the New Testa- 
ment reflects the influence of three cultures—Greco-Roman, 
Hebrew, and Christian. The root idea of the pagan term 
“sanctus” was ‘“‘inviolability.”® An echo of this pagan 
meaning is still preserved in the term “sacrosanct.” The 
early Christian use of the term “sanctus” (a&y.os) was He- 
brew rather than pagan. In the Jewish tradition the saint 
was one peculiarly the servant of God, and moral perfec- 
tion or holiness was the core of saintly character. The He- 
brew use of the term was collective rather than individual. ° 
The Jews were a “‘holy people’’ by virtue of a covenant re- 
lation to God. This Hebrew notion of the saint was carried 
over and applied by New Testament writers to the church 
collectively. ‘“The saints” in Paul’s epistles were the spir- 
itually elect, the objects of divine saving grace, who were 
. identified with the body of the faithful. 

Two things dominated the thought of the early “saints,” 
the eschatological ideas derived from the Jews and the op- 
position to the morality of paganism. The combination of 
these two forces led to a peculiar pattern of moral values 
within the Christian group. It caused certain passive vir- 
tues to take precedence over the militant pagan virtues. 
The Christian lived always under the pressure of the idea 


6Delehaye, Sanctus (1927), p. 5. I acknowledge gratefully my debt to this 
scholarly Bollandist father whose writings are indispensable to an under- 
standing of the cultural role of the saint. See also his Les Origines du culte des 
martyrs (1912) and Les Légendes hagiographiques (1927). 
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of another moral order in which present values would be 
utterly changed. He was thus ever projecting himself with 
his possibilities for the development of personality into an 
invisible transcendental order which he felt might at any 
moment arrive. The unseen things alone were eternal. The 
attitude toward civic virtues and civic activities was, there- 
fore, one of passive indifference. The Christian was not op- 
posed to the state. It simply did not interest him because he ° 
saw in it no means for furthering his ideal. It was passively 
accepted as part of the status quo, but it occupied a place 
on the periphery of his interests. His citizenship was in an- » 
other kingdom. Property was justified only as a means for 
the support of life from day to day until the coming of a 
new order. At most it was an instrument for cultivating the 
grace of charity, which virtue, however, had value only 
with reference to citizenship in the coming kingdom. Like- 
wise, the family was looked upon as belonging more or less, «, 
to a temporary ethic, for in the divine consummation there 
would be neither marriage nor giving in marriage. Hence 
the element of world-denial always implicit in the Christian’ 
ethic. 

The traits of character which best fitted into this spiritual 
order must necessarily be of the subjective or mystical type. 
Since the spiritual consummation was in the hands of God 
and the individual could in no wise hasten its coming, his 
task was primarily one of cultivating the passive virtues 
that would prepare him for membership in that kingdom. | 
Hence the emphasis on humility, childlikeness, patience, for- 
giveness, love. A fighting faith was utterly without justifica- 
tion under the circumstances, since the ultimate issues were 
not in man’s hands. For the same reason the economic vir- 
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tue of thrift and the civic virtues of courage and justice were 
discounted. Likewise, intellectual virtues were of little value 
for there were no intellectual problems. It was primarily a 
matter of an emotional attitude, not of scientific interpreta- 
tion. Since purity of heart was one of the prerequisites of © 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, the Christian group 
offered most uncompromising opposition to the standards 
of pagan morality. In fact, the strenuousness of the utter- 
“ances of Paul and even of Jesus sowed the seeds for the 
ascetic movement which afterward culminated in monasti- 
_cism, with its vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

There were also external forces tending to accentuate 
these passive virtues. The saints had constantly borne in 
upon them the fact that they were an oppressed and ostra-. 
cized group. Christianity, possibly as early as the days of 
Nero, became a religio illicita.’ ‘The constant plaint of the 
Christian apologists was nomen ipsum crimen; to own the 
name was a criminal offense.’ There is some basis of truth, 
therefore, for Nietzsche’s famous characterization of Chris- 
tian ethics as a Sklaven-Moral. It was entirely natural that 
an oppressed group should capitalize those traits which en- 
abled it successfully to survive in a harsh and despotic soci- 
ety. This was not to be the last time in history that a group 
gloried in the days of its triumph in qualities at first forced 
upon it by the stern logic of necessity. ‘To boast of what was 
once a badge of shame may be a subtle form of self-adulation. 

Finally, it is difficult to overestimate the part played in 
the struggle of the early Christian group for survival by the 
philosophy of suffering, itself the outgrowth of oppression. 
The oppression of Jew by Gentile served to fix in the minds 

7 Mecklin, Hadrian’s Rescript an Minicius Fundanus (Leipzig, 1899). 
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of the Christians a thought which was dramatically illus- 
trated in the death of Jesus, namely, that through suffering . 
was to come the spiritual regeneration of the world. Group 
enthusiasm rose to such a pitch on the question of martyr- 
dom that all sense of proportion was lost. The circular let- 
ter gotten out by the Church of Smyrna upon the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, A.p. 155, which became the model for a 
long series of acts of the martyrs, first clearly enunciated the 
idea that martyrdom is the supreme favor one can demand 
of heaven. Martyrdom became, thus, but a speedy and 
glorious anticipation of the divine consummation. Out of 
this noble but misguided ethic of superlatives came the cults 
of the saints and relic worship which restored in Christian 
form many of the peculiarities of pagan polytheism. Nor 
was this the worst result of this unbridled enthusiasm for the 
martyr’s crown. It led to the negation of political and social 
duties and to the needless violation of the purest and tender- 
est loyalties of.the human heart. Lecky thus describes the 
martyrdom of St. Perpetua—an only daughter and a young 
mother twenty-two years old—upon whom her aged father 
depended for support and consolation: 


He appealed to her by the memory of all the tenderness he had 
lavished upon her, by her infant child, by his own gray hairs that were 
soon to be brought down in sorrow to the grave. Forgetting in his deep 
anguish all the dignity of a parent, he fell upon his knees before his child, 
covered her hands with his kisses, and, tears streaming from his eyes, 
implored her to have mercy upon him. But she was unshaken though not 
untouched; she saw her father frenzied with grief dragged from before the 
tribunal; she saw him tearing his white beard, and lying prostrate and 
broken-hearted on the prison floor; she went forth to die for a faith she 
loved more dearly—for a faith that told her that her father would be lost 
forever. 


8 History of European Morals (1873), I, 415-16. 
of 
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In time the age of the martyrs passed. A new type of 
piety was demanded when the church finally triumphed 
under Constantine. The very qualities that gave the apos- 
tolic group a most effective basis for solidarity were now ut- 
terly inadequate to the needs of a secularized church. An 
uncompromising and transcendental ethic based upon the ex- 
pectation of the speedy end of the world, with the resulting 
discrediting of property, political life, and even of family 
ties, doubtless proved a powerful means for eliciting the 
spirit of sacrifice and the noblest feelings of group loyalty 
and of comradeship, but it did not provide a satisfactory 
. basis for life in a permanent social order. The ideal of the 
New Testament saint contemplated only a select commu- 
nity living in society but with no real interests in the immedi- 
. ate problems of the community. This social isolation made 
it possible to carry one phase of the moral life, namely, that 
of the ideal, to the highest pitch of perfection. For the purity 
and loftiness of its aims, for the charm of an ethical ideal that 
said to the saint, ‘“‘Be ye therefore perfect even as your father 
which is in heaven is perfect,’ primitive Christianity left 
nothing to be desired. The indefeasible is the last word of 
-moral idealism. 

But the ideal is only one phase of the moral life. If the 
ideal is not to remain little more than the bright dream of 
well-intentioned visionaries, it must be embodied in social 
activities. ‘This side of the moral life was almost entirely 
‘neglected by the early saint. He had no theory of society, 
and yet he must live in an advanced social order. 

It was inevitable, then, with the increasing secularization 
of Christianity and the rise of a new social order in the Mid- 
dle Ages that the conception of the saint should undergo 
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extensive modifications. ‘The ideal of the saint as preached 
by Paul, Ignatius, or Tertullian would have destroyed rather 
than furthered the social equilibrium demanded by the age 
of Bernard. For the fundamental idea in the early saintly 
ideal, and perhaps its greatest weakness, was its pronounced 
dualism. It implied a sharp distinction between the worldly 
and the otherworldly, the natural and the supernatural. 
Indeed, the moral dynamic of the Christian saint in all ages 
lay in the frank acknowledgment of this dualism both in 
theory and in practice. The problem was to retain, if possi- , 
ble, the moral dynamic of this dualism while at the same 
time socializing the saint and making him a valuable mem- 
ber of a permanent social order. ‘This problem was never en- 
tirely solved, but the Middle Ages succeeded better than 
any other period of Western history in socializing the saint. ‘ 
What were the factors involved in this socializing process? 
If we take a cross-section of the Christianity of Augustine’s 
day we find three strands which in the course of the long 
centuries were to be woven into the warp and woof of 
medieval Christianity and which are most important for the* 
understanding of the role of the saint. The spiritual and 
moral dynamic of the saint was provided by the Pauline- 
Augustinian tradition—the great Christian Myth. This in- 
spired all the great moral leaders of the Middle Ages, such 
as Anselm and Bernard, and was taken for granted by the 
more mystical and passive type, such as Francis of Assisi. 
It was appealed to by Luther and Calvin in their break with 
a decadent medieval church. It survived in Protestantism 
long after it had been modified in the Catholic church as a 
result of the triumph of the Jesuit “Christian humanism” 
over Pascal and the Jansenists. A coarser and darker strand 
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was provided by the ‘“‘Christianity of the second rank” 
that flourished among the masses with their cults of the 
saints, their semipagan customs, and their crass supersti- 
tions as well as their childlike faith reflected in the beautiful 
legends of the saints. Finally, these two strands of theology 
and folklore were blended in a secularized church with her 
magical sacramentarian machinery of salvation. On the one 
hand, the church harnessed the speculations of the theologi- 
ans and the moral idealism of the ascetic reformers such as 
Bernard in the interest of an ecclesiastical imperialism, 
while, on the other, under the able leadership of compromis- 
ers such as Gregory the Great, she absorbed the religion of 
the lower classes. In the chapters that follow we shall as- 
sume the presence of these three factors, sketch their inter- 
play in the complicated pattern of medieval culture, and 
evaluate the role of the saint in the great medieval synthesis 
finally achieved at the end of the twelfth century under 
Innocent III. 

All these factors, of course, were present from the begin- 
ning but were never sharply differentiated. ‘The core of 
early Christianity was the Savior-God Jesus Christ, preached 
by Paul to the Gentiles. This religious fiction fitted easily 
into the prevailing pattern of practical piety of the lower 
classes with their numerous savior-gods such as Dionysus, 
Adonis, Attis, Serapis, and others.® The difference between 
the worship of the Savior-God Jesus and that of the martyrs 
‘was at first one of degree only. It was perfectly natural for 
the lower classes, who composed most of the early Christian 
'converts, to fit the cults of the martyrs that soon arose into 
the prevailing pagan pattern and treat them as minor 

9McGiffert, The God of the Early Christians (1924), Lecture II. 
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savior-gods. ‘They were intermediary beings patterned after 
the great Savior-God Christ. ‘The martyrs were the “‘soldiers 
of Christ’? who, like him, died for the faith and, like him, 
made intercession for men. 

With the growth of the Christian cult and the emergence 
of the intellectuals other needs arose beside the immediate 
utilitarian need of salvation from the forces of evil, the pri- 
mary interest of the religion of the untutored masses. “If the 
new religion was to be given world-wide significance, it must 
be brought into a larger setting. The doctrine of salvation 
must be made part of a system embracing the universe as a 
whole and the Savior-Christ must be related in some way 
to the divine forces which lie back of the world or find ex- 
pression in it. Otherwise Christianity would be inferior to 
Judaism, from which it had sprung; otherwise, indeed, it 
would be inferior to some of the mystery cults.’!° ‘The 
group who met this need and formulated the Christian 
Myth were the propagandists, the apologists, and the the- 
ologians. The logic of popular piety insisted that theology 
make central in its scheme the work of the Savior-God Jesus, 
but the intellectuals demanded that Jesus be raised to the 
level of the God of the universe, for otherwise the Christian 
plan of salvation would lose its authoritativeness and its uni- 
versal appeal. The result was the Christian Myth finally for- 
mulated by Augustine. ‘The masses, however, could not fol- 
low the speculations of the theologians and gradually built 
their faith around the cults of the saints. The cult of the 
Virgin in time came to fill the gap left by Jesus, now remote 
and incomprehensible as a member of the ‘Trinity. 

The medieval world-view was the result of a compromise 

10 Ibid., p. 90. 
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. between these two poles of piety, these two segments of the 
Christian community. The saint meant one thing as he was 
visualized from the point of view of the Christian Myth and 
another from that of the man of the lower classes. For 
Augustine, who gave philosophical formulation to the Chris- 
tian Myth, the saint became a figure of cosmic importance. 
His analysis of saintly piety resulted in a psychology of hu- 
man nature including a brilliant analysis of the emotional 
life, a philosophy of education, the arts, and society, the 
cosmic setting of which was sketched in his City of God. ‘The 
refinements of saintly piety, as outlined in the great Augus- 
tinian tradition, never touched the life of the masses for 
whom the church ordinances were merely magical con- 
trivances for manipulating the forces of evil that threatened ~ 
them at every turn. The saints with their innumerable 
cults, all adapted to the satisfaction of some immediate prac- 
tical need, were the real savior-gods of the masses. It was 
the role of the church to mediate between theologian and 
peasant and to find a place for the saint of theology as well 
as of folklore within the all-embracing fold of Mother 
Church. We shall first sketch the rise of these savior-gods of 
the masses. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SAINT IN FOLKLORE 


HE saint of the Middle Ages is not the creature of 
the theologians. He was born of the pious enthusi- | 
asms of the masses who never grasped the refine- 
ments of the theologians. In fact, the theologians and the 
church authorities waited patiently until popular piety had 
erected a cult in honor of the saint and ascribed to him > 
miracles before they dared to give him official recognition as 
asaint. The saint is the child of folklore or the wisdom of the 
people, distilled, it may be, from dogmas, canons, pagan 
traditions, or invented out of whole cloth. Even modern sci- 
ence, which is supposed, in the “‘cult’’ of science, to be the 
last authoritative deliverance of those that know, is develop- 
ing its folklore.1_ No body of beliefs, not even the most exact 
findings of the scientific laboratory, ever functions effective- 
ly in determining the sentiments of the masses of men until 
they have been stripped of their technical terms and pontifi- 
cal finality, humanized, and made to approximate the level 
of folklore. The masses of men still live by lore, not by sci- 
ence. It was Burke who said that even in advanced modern 
democracies men are ruled by ‘‘wise prejudices.” 
‘The saint as a cultural type is the product of the prej- : 
udices, wise or unwise, of the masses: He is ‘‘the servant of | 
God who is the object of a public cult.” ‘There is a most interest- 


1 See Veblen’s brilliant discussion in his The Place of Modern Science (1919), 
pp. 1-31. 
2 Delehaye, Sanctus, p. 233. 
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ing parallel between the terms ‘‘sanctus” and ‘‘nimbus.”’ 


» Both are pagan in origin and meaning, and yet in time both 


came to have a very definite meaning in the Christian faith. 
The “‘nimbus”’ which at first adorned the heads of pagan 
divinities and emperors was gradually narrowed down by 
the Christian artists until by the fifth century it was re- 
stricted to the heads of Christ, the angels, and the saints, as 
one can note in the carvings of the medieval cathedrals. 
Similarly, “sanctus’’ was gradually narrowed in its meaning 
until it came to be restricted in popular parlance to some 
real or fictitious individual who was the center of a cult and 
was able to work miracles. 

The title of ‘saint’ was restricted at first to the martyrs or 
those who died for the faith. By the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, however, we find that the term ‘“‘saint’”’ was applied to 
other groups. Those who died for the faith by that sheer 
fact placed their claims to sainthood beyond question. But 
periods of bitter persecution were not the normal experience 
of the church. It was felt, therefore, that those who suffered 
for the faith physically through loss of property, imprison- 
ment, or exile exhibited moral and spiritual qualities of the 
highest type, which in times of fierce persecution would have 
made them martyrs. For this large and nondescript group 
another term was used, namely, “‘confessors’’; they were 
gradually affliated with the earlier martyrs and venerated 
as saints. 

Thanks to the growing dissatisfaction with a decadent 
society, encouraging a pessimistic view of human nature, a 
third type of saints arose, namely, the “‘ascetics’’ or ‘‘athletes 
of God.” ‘The popular veneration at first accorded to mar- 
tyrs and confessors was now bestowed also upon the motley 
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throng of hermits in Palestine, Syria, and the Nile Valley, 
whose fastings, flagellations, and lonely communions with 
God in the desert caves or mountain huts fascinated the 
pious imagination of the masses. This veneration for the as- 
cetics attained unbelievable proportions. St. Anthony of 
Egypt (d. 356), the founder of monasticism, was forced to 
penetrate farther and farther into the recesses of the desert 
to escape the adulation of the world. St. Hillarion (d. 371) 
fled from Palestine and found asylum on the island of 
Cyprus. St. Simeon Stylites (d. 459), the founder of the pil- 
lar saints, sought refuge on the top of a pillar outside 
Antioch, where in strenuous isolation he spent the last thirty 
years of his life in the effort to be alone with God. This 
merely served to advertise his piety, and the pilgrims flocked 
from far and near to the foot of his column. Feast days 
sprang up to commemorate the lives of these ascetics. 
Armed contests took place for the possession of their relics, 
deemed more precious than gold. On the death of St. 
Simeon Stylites it was necessary to guard his remains with’ 
six hundred soldiers. St. Anthony exacted a solemn promise 
from his disciples to keep secret the place of his burial. 
Towns and communities possessed of the relics of the saints 
gained not only prestige but great prosperity from the 
streams of devout pilgrims. As late as the thirteenth century 
the cities of Assisi and Perugia began to dicker for the bones 
of St. Francis of Assisi even before the breath had left his.« 
poor emaciated body-*) 

Finally, as the patriarchal medieval society flowered out 
into groups and classes with different functions in a social 
organism cemented into a spiritual unity by the church, it 

®Sabatier, The Life of Saint Francis, p. 315. 
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was natural that the term ‘“‘saint’? should be extended to 
include any member of these various groups who had served 


- the church in distinguished fashion. Of course, such oppor- 


tunities would be greater in the case of bishops, abbots, or 
rulers of the state; hence the predominance of their names 


‘in the lists of the saints. But in time the monks and nuns and 
even the lay members of society were admitted to the sacred 


circle of the saints. We shall be concerned not with these 
saints of lower rank and lesser import but with the great 
dynamic figures who were the highest embodiment of the 
saintly ideal in a hierarchical society. It is natural that these 
should be of the ascetic, monastic type. It has been said that 
the history of medieval piety is the history of monasticism. * 

It is impossible to account for the spontaneous rise and 
rapid spread of the cults of the saints without appealing to 
the principle of cultural continuity or the social osmosis 
inseparable from intimate contact with pagan culture. 
Scholars have often called attention to the striking resem- 
blances between the hero cults of late antiquity and the cults 
of the saints.° The archeologists and classical scholars have 
stressed and perhaps at times overemphasized this connec- 
tion while the Catholic scholars have sought to minimize it. 
It is denied by no scholar of repute. Delehaye, while highly 
critical of the pagan influence, concedes the heartof the 
matter when he says, “If we say that the ideas spread 
throughout the world by the cult of the heroes disposed the 
minds of Christians to accept the role of the saints, whom 
we regard as intercessors before God, I see no reason to con- 
test it. One can explain the undeniably rapid spread of the 

4 Harnack, History of Dogma, VI, 1 f. 

5 Farnell, Greek Hero Culis, p. 340. 
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cult of the martyrs and saints by the fact that it found the , 
minds of men well prepared for it.’’® It is conceded that the 
cults of the saints have been grafted upon the main institu- 
tional core of medieval supernatural, sacramentarian, and 
sacerdotal Christianity.’ Is this not equivalent to an ac- 
knowledgment that it owed its inspiration to the pagan cul- 
tural heritage? 

As early as the second century it is possible to detect the 
traces of a Christianity of the second rank in which the 
dualisms, polytheisms, and superstitions of the pagan world 
found an echo, though in Christian form. Old faiths and 
new always merge at the lower levels of society. This pagan- 
ized faith of the masses had no literature. We can re-create 
it in a measure from hints of the inevitable compromises of 
Christianity with the indigenous pagan cults in various 
parts of the Roman Empire. This synthesis is of paramount 
importance for the student of the cults of the saints. Its con- 
tents have been described thus: 


It consisted in worship of angels—demigods and demons, reverence 
for pictures, relics and amulets, a more or less impotent enthusiasm for 
the sternest asceticism—therefore not infrequently strictly dualistic con- 
ceptions—and a scrupulous observance of certain things held to be 
sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies, places and times. There prob- 
ably never was an age in which Christendom was free from this ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,”’ just as there never will be one in which it shall have been 
overcome.® 


It belongs to the level of folklore, and, as we shall see, it was 
sanctioned by the powerful pope Gregory the Great (d. 604) 
and, with some restrictions, was gradually embodied from 
6 P. 158 of the excellent chapter, “Reminiscences et survivances paiennes,”’ 
in his Les Légendes hagiographiques (1927), where the literature is cited. 
7 Delehaye, Sanctus, p. 259. 8 Harnack, of. cit., TV, 304. 
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the third to the eighth centuries in the vast structure of 
medieval Christianity in which the saint was to play such a 
fascinating role. 

The outstanding trait of this Christianity of the second 
rank was a naive, primitive supernaturalism, the influence 
of which can hardly be overestimated in the cult of the 
saints. The following incident narrated by Gregory of Tours 
(d. 594) is one out of many of similar character. Outside 
Paris was a simple tomb bearing the inscription, “Hic re- 
quiescat Crescentia sacrata deo puella’”’ (“‘Here lies Crescen- 
tia, a maiden consecrated to God’). The popular imagina- 
tion seized upon this simple epitaph and suffused it with the 
supernatural. One tormented by a fever swallowed a bit of » 
powder scraped from the tomb and was healed. Another 
suffering from a toothache was cured by placing a bit of the 
stone in his mouth. Finally, a wealthy man, healed of a dan- 
gerous malady by contact with the tomb, erected over it a 
stone oratory, and pilgrims with the toothache or without it 
flocked from far and near. A new cult was born, and a new 
saint was added to the lists.® 

So powerful was this naive supernaturalism that the 
church authorities dared not challenge it in the interest of 
historical accuracy. St. Martin, Bishop of Tours (d. 397), 
became suspicious of a cult that had sprung up on a spot 
supposed to be sanctified by the blood of a martyr. He in- 
vestigated the records but could find no proof. To challenge 
the popular piety on this merely negative evidence. was 
dangerous, so he betook himself to his prayers. It was re- 
vealed to him by God that so far from being the grave of a 
martyr it was that of a brigand who had been executed for 

9 See Delehaye, Sanctus, pp. 180 f. 
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his crimes. Having now the support of a supernatural reve- 
lation, the bishop pronounced the cult superstitious and sin- 
ful, destroyed the altar, and forbade the worship of the 
spurious saint.!° Supernaturalism had to be met by super- 
naturalism. What had the sanction of miracle was by that 
very fact true. Supernaturalism even molded the develop- 
ment of dogma. Popular piety ran so strongly in favor of the 
miracle of the immaculate conception of the Virgin that 
scholars had to retract their opinions against it. This was 
facilitated for Alexander Neckam by a prolonged illness; 
Bonaventura was sent to purgatory for his theological blun- 
der, and the problem of Bernard’s skepticism was solved by 
a vision." 

By accepting uncritically the appeal to the supernatural, 
the authorities opened wide the door for abuses which they 
were helpless to correct. On not a few occasions, for exam- 
ple, the dead martyrs themselves revealed in visions the 
whereabouts of their bones, on which spots were promptly 
- erected altars with the appropriate cults. This atmosphere 
of the supernatural, when combined with the free play of the 
popular imagination, is responsible for the creation of a 
group of saints that are pure fictions of the imagination.” 
Thus we have the curious situation in which all the para- 
phernalia—such as feast day, panegyrics, relics—were cre- 
ated, and undoubtedly the same thrill and pious enthusiasm 
was present, as in the case of the cult of a real saint. In 
some cases these fictitious saints actually found a place in 
the public liturgy, presumably sanctioned by the church. 


10 Jbid., p. 180. 11 Coulton, Life in the Middle Ages, 1, 232 f. 


12 See Delehaye’s fascinating chapter, ‘“‘Les Saints qui n’ont jamais exist¢,”’ 
in his Sanctus. 
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This survived down to modern times. Under the French 
Empire appeared a St. Napoleon, and his history was 
carefully traced back to the persecutions of Diocletian.” 
Needless to say, he disappeared under the French Republic. | 

There were evils, however, particularly those due to the 
influence of pagan rites, which the authorities could not 
ignore. To cite but one of many instances, the pagan cus- 
tom of funeral repasts was taken over and made a part of the 
cult of the saints. ‘These sometimes ended in drunken carous- 
als and brought down the condemnation of St. Ambrose."* 
More serious still were the problems that arose in connec- 
tion with heretics and schismatics. ‘The Marcionites, Mon- 
tanists, and Donatists boasted of martyred saints quite as: 
worthy of veneration as the orthodox Christian saints. This 
raised the question whether orthodoxy of belief or moral and 
spiritual heroism was the true measure of the saint. On this 
question popular piety was often uncertain. The church au- 
thorities never hesitated. They canonized the martyrs for 
the orthodox faith and damned as false saints the heretics 
_who suffered for their faiths. Heretics, however, who re- 
‘canted and suffered were proclaimed saints. 

Tactful church leaders such as Augustine did not encour- 
age wanton insults to the pagan faith; but, when a Christian 
youth insulted the Roman gods, overturned their altars, and 
was executed, he was honored with sainthood. When Chris- 
tian virgins, such as Bernice, Domnina, and Pelagia, com- 
mitted suicide rather than submit to the attacks of brutal 
soldiers they were at once awarded the martyr’s crown. 
Augustine seems to have sensed ethical difficulties. ‘“‘I would 
not judge these matters lightly,’ he said. ‘““Did the churches, 

13 Ibid., p. 214. 14 Ibid., pp. 138 f. 
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in honoring their memory, obey a divine suggestion based 
upon worthy testimonials of faith? Perhaps. What shall we 
say if they followed not human error but the will of God?” 
Here we have a suggestion of the higher law of piety that 
ruled the life of the saint, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
In the same category falls the Christian deserter who suf- 
fered martyrdom because he thought the life of the soldier 
incompatible with his faith.’® 

In the light of the foregoing one cannot escape the con- 
viction that a great French medieval historian was correct 
when he said: 

The true religion of the middle ages, to be frank, is the worship of 
relics. How could men of that time raise themselves to the level of the 
metaphysical and moral conceptions of Christian doctrine? To the 
masses religion was the veneration of the remains of the saints or of ob- 
jects that had been used by Jesus or the Virgin. It was believed that 
divine intervention in human affairs manifested itself especially through 
the power of relics. Therefore hardly anything was done, whether in 
public or private life, without having recourse to the protection or 
guarantee of these sacred objects.!7 
This was merely carrying out the logic of Gregory’s words 
when he said to doubting Peter that when the “‘bones of 
the dead saints work miracles’’!® it was indisputable proof 
_ that the saints and all the realities of the spirit world for 
which they stood were potentially present in their relics. 
In this custom the masses found the means for satisfying 
religious needs rather than in the ordinances of the church. 
This background of the naive and uncritical worship of the 
saints and their relics must be presupposed if we are to un- 
derstand the great dynamic roles of saints such as Anselm, 


15 City of God i. 26. " 16 Delehaye, Sanctus, p. 169. 
17 Achille Luchaire, Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus (1912), p. 28. 
18 Dialogs (ed. Gardner; 1917), pp. 186 f. 
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Bernard, or Francis. A naive supernaturalism bound them. 


all together into one organic whole. 

The cults of the saints even received the sanction of the 
great Aquinas: “‘reliquas Sanctorum licet homini collo sus- 
pendere vel qualitercumque portare ad suam protectionem”’ 
(‘‘It is permissible to suspend the relics of the saints from 
one’s neck or wear them in any other way for his protec- 
tion”’).1° This superstitious custom persisted down to the 
close of the Middle Ages. As late as 1418 we find the 
Dominican Herolt justifying it on the ground that the bodies 
of the saints were “‘temples and instruments of the Holy 
Ghost dwelling in them and operating through them. God 


by his presence in them performed miracles so that if any-. 


one believed contrary to this sentiment he is no longer to be 
called a Christian but a heretic.’’?° 

This religion of the masses was quite on a level with the 
religion of all primitive and semicivilized peoples. ‘The wor- 
ship of the saints and of their relics was primarily utilitarian. 
In modern parlance it was a business proposition. When a 
faithful monk at Fleury found that, while he prayed to St. 
Benedict, burglars had stolen the church ornaments, he 
blamed the saint and said, “‘I care not though the thieves 
steal thy very breeches.’? A youth whose horse was stolen 
while he worshiped the relics of St. Benedict railed at the 
saint as follows: ‘‘What, most holy Benedict! How wilt 
thou pass on thy worshipper’s prayers to Christ when thou 


canst not guard a single four-footed beast?”’” ‘The medieval 


19 Summa, Vol. II, chap. ii, p. 96. 


20 H. Siebert, Beitrage zur vorreformatorischen Heiligen und Reliquien-Verehrung, 
Book VI, Heft I, p. 52. 


21 Coulton, of. cit., I, 244. 
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worshiper lost all respect for the saint when he failed to 
carry out his part of the bargain. It was a proof of dis- 
honesty. Here we have the same mental attitude as that of 
the savage who beats his fetish when it fails to work. The 
cults of the saints have been surrounded with such a halo of 
romance and pious enthusiasm that we are in danger of 
ignoring the essential crudity and semibarbaric nature of the 
religion of the medieval man. 

Through the worship of the saints the medieval man 
sought salvation and the control of the forces of evil that 
menaced him at every turn. This popular notion of salva- 
tion had little in common with the finespun theological 
speculations of Paul, Tertullian, or Augustine. There is little 
evidence that the noble Augustinian tradition ever pene- | 
trated the masses or influenced their way of life. The beau- 
tiful symbolism of the Mass may have been felt but was not 
understood. Jesus, the savior-god, whose life-work was epit- 
omized in the Mass, faded gradually away in the mists of 
theological speculation or at best appeared over the western 
portals of the great cathedrals where he is portrayed lofty, 
austere, and remote, presiding over the final judgment of 
the quick and the dead. Even the Mass itself—the central 
sacrament of the Christian cultus—became a mechanical 
contrivance for tapping the magical saving energy stored 
up in the church.” The real saviors and intercessors of the | 
lower classes were the ubiquitous demigods, the saints. ’ 
They peopled the world of the medieval man much as did 
the lower deities of paganism. The flight of time was meas- 
ured by the feasts of the saints. The important events were 

* For numerous examples see Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, 1, chap. 
Vii. 
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not battles or the fall of dynasties but the discovery of the 
relics of a saint, the healing of a demoniac, or pious pil- 
grimages to the shrines of the saints. 

From the great cathedrals, every carving and figure of 
which had its symbolic meaning and mirrored the medie- 
val man’s world-view, it is possible to gather hints as to 
how the saints stood related to God, men, angels, nature, 
and one another. The saints took precedence over the an- 
gels, who served them humbly as spiritual heroes. In the 
saint heaven and earth were blended, and, as we shall see, 
the saint passed lightly from one realm to the other, The 
saints and angels were arrayed against the devils in a deadly 
struggle for the mastery of man’s soul. The saints are pic- 
tured as friends of the animals and as striving to build up 
amicable relations between man and nature, animate and 
inanimate. The legends and carvings provide us with the 
background for St. Francis’ love for brother-sun, sister- 
moon, and the charming legend of his sermon to the birds. 
Among the saints the apostles took first rank, being ac- 
corded the most prominent places on the cathedral. Next to 
the apostles came local saints, who were followed by saints 
known all over Christendom, either martys, confessors, or 
saints with a popular appeal, such as St. George or St. 
Christopher.”® 

One marvels today at the vast swarm of images of the 
saints that decorate a cathedral such as Chartres. But we 
must remember that the veneration of the saints touched 
life at every point. At baptism the child was placed under 

23 See E. Male’s fascinating chapter, ‘‘Les Saints et la légende dorce,” in 
his L’ Art religieux du XIII¢ siécle en France. 
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the protection of some saint. When he entered his life-work 
—whether it be woodcutter, shepherd, butcher, baker, tan- 
ner—he looked to the stereotyped patron saint of his group 
for protection. There was a saint to be prayed to for the 
cure of practically every common disease. The woman 
heavy with child was tenderly cared for by St. Margaret. 
St. Servais or St. Christopher safeguarded the lonely wan- 
derer against sudden death. There were saints to protect the 
cattle, the swine, the sheep, and the fruitful vines from the 
frost.24 In the legends of the saints, reverentially carved in 
stone or embodied in exquisite stained-glass windows, the 
vast panorama of society lay spread out to the eye of the 
medieval man. Saints included kings, popes, knights, beg- 
gars, and even lawyers. ‘Through the lives of the saints the 
medieval man learned all that he knew of history or of 
geography. ‘They oriented him with reference both to time 
and to eternity. 

The general pattern of piety of the age was faithfully 
reflected in the many legends—the collective name for the 
mass of stories of the birth, infancy, sufferings, and death 
together with the miracles performed after the death of the 


saint—which were ‘‘to be read” (/egenda) in connection with : 


his feast. They belong to the general class of imaginary 
creations, such as tales, fables, romances, and myths. ‘The 
legend, however, differs from romance or fable in that it is 
a spontaneous and impersonal creation of the popular im- 
agination. It differs from myth in that it deals with per- 
sons, real or fictitious, while the myth deals with abstract 
ideas or natural phenomena.” Perhaps the two most fa- 

24 Ibid., pp. 310 f. 

2 Delehaye, Les Légendes hagiographiques, chap. i. 
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mous of the many collections of legends are The Dialogs of 
. Gregory the Great, written in 593, and the Golden Legend—a 
collection of biographies of the saints compiled by James 
Voragine in the thirteenth century and printed by Caxton 
in 1483. 

We must now turn to these charming legends for deeper 
insight into the role the saints played in the pattern of 
medieval culture. 
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great head of the church to capitalize the folklore of 

the saint in the interest of the church as a whole. His 
rationalizations initiated the long syncretistic process by 
which the crude superstitious piety at the level of folklore 
was finally blended with ecclesiastical piety to compose the © 
magical sacramentarian religion of the church of the Middle 
Ages. By the time of St. Bernard and St. Francis this syn- 
thesis was complete. In developing his doctrines as to an- 


T Grecory’s Dialogs we can trace the efforts of the 


gels, demons, saints, or purgatory, Gregory depends mainly 
upon folklore. ‘““The aggregate of crude or fanciful ideas, 
which had come to be associated with the Christian religion 
in the vulgar mind—ideas concerning the spirit world and 
the after life—was by him for the first time systematically 
treated. He sifted these ideas, accentuated such as seemed 
to him important, and expounded them dogmatically. ‘The 
authority of Gregory is the principal justification of what 
has been called ‘Christianity of the second rank.’ ’’? , 

The chief instrument for this fusion of authoritative and 
popular faiths was an utterly naive and uncritical super- 
naturalism which for Gregory was illustrated in the Mass, 
the central sacrament of the church. He asks by “what right 
the believing Christian can doubt that in the very hour of 
sacrifice, at the words of the priest, the heavens be opened, 


1 Dudden, Gregory the Great, II, 358. 
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and the choirs of angels are present in the mystery of Jesus 
Christ; that high things are accompanied with low and 
earthly joined to heavenly and that one thing is made of 
visible and invisible?’’? This language gives us the clue to 
the world-view of the medieval man. Daily in the Mass the 
border-line is crossed between the material and the spiritual, 
the realm of grace and the realm of sin, the realm of utopia, 
and that of everyday social realities. All life is potentially 
suffused with the supernatural—the basic assumption of all 
semicivilized peoples. Nature and society, heaven and hell, 
body and spirit, saint and sinner, demon and angel, are all 
integral parts of life. The ideal is the real, and the real is the 
ideal; and both real and ideal are blended by a primitive 
supernaturalism. It was a queer world in which devils, an- 
gels, and the spirits of dead saints passsed like figures dimly 
discerned at twilight. 

The divinely appointed link between the supernal world 
of the spirit and the world of men and things was the saint. 
By their bodies, as Eusebius said, the saints “inhabit this 
earth”? but “‘their souls and minds are in heaven.” Since 
they belong to the heavenly sphere ‘‘they despise the exist- 
ence of the masses of men.”’* They are aristocrats. In a re- 
markable passage Gregory thus differentiates the life of the 
saint from that of ordinary man: 


If a woman big with child should be put in prison, and be there de- 
livered of a son, which never went forth but were there continually 
brought up [this suggests Plato’s famous allegory of the Cave (Republic 
vii)]; if his mother should tell him of the sun, moon, stars, mountains, 
and speak of the fields, the flying of birds and running of horses, her child 


* Dialogs, p. 256. The citations are from the anonymous seventeenth-cen- 
tury translation of the Dialogs (ed. Gardner; 1917). 


3 Delehaye, Sanctus, p. 234. 
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that had been brought up in prison and acquainted with nothing but 
black darkness might well hear what she said, but with a doubt whether 
it were true or no, because experience taught him not any such thing. 
. .. . Even so, men that are born in this dark world, the place of their 
banishment, do hear that there be wonderful, strange and invisible 
things; but because they are not acquainted with any one else but ter- 
restrial creatures, which only be visible, they doubt whether there be any 
such invisible things as are reported of or no.‘ 


Doubting Peter of the Dialogs raises the question as to how 
the hardheaded, ordinary man is ever to be convinced of the 
reality of this spiritual world in which the saint is alleged to 
live. “Is it not true,’ says Gregory, “‘that the physical eye 
does not see but the soul? No visible things can be seen 
but by the invisible.’ Agreed, says Peter, but what proof 
have we that “the soul doth also live after it is departed from 
the body?” Gregory, ignorant of the argument of Plato’s 
Phaedo or the heavy artillery of Kant, falls back upon the 
eternal makeshift of medieval piety—miracle. Consider the 
‘daily miracles” performed by the dead saints, he says. Is it 
not a fair inference that the “dead bones which work mir- 
acles prove that the soul doth live after the death of the 
body?’® Furthermore, the saints have rendered their bodies 
so sensitive to this invisible world that their physical eyes are 
able to see what is invisible to the eye of the ordinary man. 
Two monks lived in a monastery near Terracina. One went 
on a business trip to Capua. The other, while sitting at table 
‘‘rapt in spirit, beheld his brother’s soul, though so far dis- 
tant, departing out of his body.” Inquiry established the 
fact that the monk died in Capua at that same hour. Then 
follow numerous other legends of similar character.® 

Vision and miracle were the instruments that made it 


4 Dialogs, p. 178. 5 Ibid., pp. 186 f. 6 Ibid., pp. 188 f. 
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possible for the saint to pass from one world to the other. 
‘ Miracle is the dynamic element; vision, the spiritual. Mir- 
acle functions at the level of brute, physical reality, and 
hence it is compelling evidence for the masses with their 
crude supernaturalism. The vision can be enjoyed only by 
the saint who lives and moves and has his being in the 
spiritual realm. Miracle is valid in the physical universe, vi- 
sion in the realm of the spiritual utopia, which, of course, is 
no utopia for the saint but just as real as, even more real 
than, the physical sphere. 

Some of the most beautiful and spiritual legends of the 
saints deal with visions. St. Benedict, who was born old and 
devout,’ stood at his window at midnight and prayed. ‘‘On © 
a sudden, in the dead of the night as he looked forth, he saw 
a light which banished away the darkness of the night and 
glittered with such brightness, that the light which did shine 
in the midst of darkness was far more clear than the light of 
day. Upon this sight a marvellous thing followed, for, as he 
himself did afterwards report, the whole world, gathered as 
it were together under one beam of the sun, was presented 
before his eyes, and whiles the venerable father stood atten- 
tively beholding the brightness of that glittering light, he 
saw the soul of Germanus, Bishop of Capua, in a fiery globe 
to be carried up by angels into heaven.’’® Inquiry revealed 
that the bishop ‘‘died at that very instant in which the man 
of God beheld him ascending up to heaven.”’® The vision is 
a beautiful example of the dual life of the saint. His body 
shares with the ordinary man the limitations of time and 
space; his soul wanders free in the spiritual realm. His soul 
is a Citizen of eternity, and yet through his body he articu- 

7 Ibid., p. 51. 8 Ibid., p. 97. 9 Ibid. 
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lates with the world of time and sense. The psychology of 
these visions offers a fascinating field of study which has 
hardly been touched. This vision impressed the medieval 
mind deeply. Dante made use of it. It is discussed by Aqui- 
nas. 

In this connection a word must be said as to the way in 
which Gregory supplemented Augustine, whose Platonic 
idealism threatened to destroy the external world, as we 
shall see in our analysis of Augustinian piety. Augustine first 
charted the realm of the inner realities of piety. He sought 
and found in the ‘‘innermost inner” the clue to the under- 
standing of soul, God, and the universe. Like Plato before 
him he strove to interpret the outer realm in terms of the 
inner. But the metaphysical and psychological subtleties of 
Augustine were a sealed book to the average man of the 
Middle Ages. If Gregory grasped them only imperfectly, 
what shall we say of men of lesser education and intel- 
ligence? It was, therefore, imperatively necessary that the 
gap be bridged between the spiritual realities of the Chris- 
tian Myth explored by Augustine and the level of folk- 
lore. Gregory in his discussion of miracle and vision sug- 
gested how these two worlds might be brought together. 
In Benedict’s vision the experience was individual, the 
reality of which could be vouched for only by himself. 
The miraculous coincidence of the vision and the death of 
the bishop provided for the man of the street indisputable 
proof of the truth of the vision. The vision gave firsthand 
insight into the realm of the spiritual, while the miracle con- 
nected this subjective and spiritual reality with the realities 
of time and space. Thus the complementary roles of vision 
and miracle can hardly be overestimated. ‘They made it pos- 
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sible for saint and sinner, spiritual mystic and simple- 
minded peasant, living together in the same world, to love 
and understand each other. They provided the method by 
which at the level of folklore the saints were brought into 
intimate and organic relations with life. 

The life of the medieval man was oriented in terms of the 
norms of the saints’ world. The laws of the spirit world took 
precedence not only over the laws of nature but also over 
those of society. The saint as the concrete embodiment on 
earth of this supernal logic of the spirit was to all intents and 
purposes a law unto himself. Not only did he violate the 
uniformities of nature whenever this was necessary, but he 
even ran roughshod over the conventions of society—moral 
and political. The saint, like the monarch of later times, 
could do no wrong. What is more surprising still is that even 
God himself along with nature and society seems to have 
been dominated by the logic of saintliness. A priest, Severus, 
on the way to visit a sick man tarried to trim his vines. When 
he arrived, they told him the man was dead, ‘‘whereupon he 
fel SAWCEDING ffs) As he was pitifully beating his head 
against the ground, crying out that he had killed him, sud- 
denly the dead man returned to life.””! This implies that 
God, man, and the nonmoral forces of nature are all in the . 
grip of inexorable spiritual forces embodied in the emotional 
life of the saint. These work automatically and inde- 
pendently of the will of man. The guardian of a church was 
asked by a pilgrim for a relic of a saint and to amuse himself 
gave him the finger of a poor man who had just died. To his 
amazement he found that the finger worked miracles. Ex- 
amining the body of the saint, he found that this finger was 

10 Ibid., p. 46. 
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lacking. The law of piety took precedence over wilful deceit 
and physical realities. The emotional needs of the devout 
soul come first in the law of the universe, and God holds 
himself in readiness to step in with a miracle when it is neces- 
sary to preserve the integrity of piety—the keystone of the 
moral and spiritual order. 

Relying habitually upon this ultimate law of the uni- 
verse, the saint does not trouble to attain his ends by physi- 
cal or social means. This is not necessary. When St. Boni- 
face as a child saw a fox carrying off his mother’s hens, in- 
stead of chasing the fox, as common sense would suggest, he 
prayed “with a loud voice..... ‘Is it thy pleasure, O 
Lord, that I shall not eat of my mother’s hens? For behold 
the fox doth devour them.’ . . . . Straightway the fox came 
back again with the hen in his mouth... . and fell down 
dead in the presence of Bonifacius.’’!! 

In folklore the saint cannot be judged by moral common 
sense, for moral common sense as we use the term did not 
exist. There was no middle class so basic in our Western 
democracies. ‘The saint Florentius had a pet bear which four 
envious monks had killed. Florentius lost his temper and 
cursed them so that they were stricken with leprosy and 
“died miserably.’ The saint “wept that his prayer had been 
answered, crying out that he was cruel and had murdered 
these men.”’” Gregory rationalized the situation by saying 
that this was God’s method of punishing the saint for his hot 
temper. The only justification for the deity’s disregard for 
moral common sense by sacrificing the lives of a harmless 
bear and four monks is that the ethical norms that govern 
the life of the saint belong to a higher moral level. 

1 [bid., p. 37. 12 Ibid., p. 129. 
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The role of the devils in their contests with the saints 
throws an interesting light upon the workings of the medie- 
val mind. They belong, together with the angels and the 
souls of the dead saints—who seem to have been ubiquitous 
—to the invisible spirit world. Their activities are veiled to 
the eye of the average man, but they are clearly seen and 
understood by the saints. Here there is a curious parallel to 
the mutual understanding of one another by Jesus and the 
devils in the Gospel narratives.'* The devils, just as in the 
case of Jesus, acknowledge the superior moral authority of 
the saints but never miss a chance to capitalize the disregard 
of this authority by luckless mortals. A nun saw some lettuce 
in the garden and greedily ate it, “forgetting to bless it be- 
fore with the sign of the cross.” She fell down “‘pitifully tor- 
mented,” being possessed with a devil. The abbot was sum- 
moned and by virtue of his superior moral insight grasped 
the situation and ordered the devil to leave her. He did so 
but protested, ‘“‘What have I done? What have I done? I 
was sitting there upon the lettuce and she came and did eat 
me.’’!4 In other words, the devil was strictly within his rights 
since the nun’s failure to bless the lettuce had placed her 
within his power. 

The devil of the Dialogs is no longer the awful prince of 
darkness of early Christianity. Thanks to the influence of 
folklore, he has approximated the dual roles of the pagan 
gods, as the following legend in the life of St. Benedict indi- 
cates. Outside the town of Casino ‘“‘there was an ancient 
chapel in which the foolish and simple country people, ac- 
cording to the custom of the old gentiles, worshipped the 
POC MADOMOL 7,0, The man of God coming thither beat in 


13 Luke 4:41. 14 Gregory, Dialogs, pp. 17 f. 
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pieces the idol, overthrew the altar, set fire on the woods 
[that harbored devils], and in the temple of Apollo he built 
the oratory of Saint Martin, and where the altar of Apollo 
was, he made an oratory of Saint John, and by his continual 
preaching he brought the people dwelling in those parts to 
embrace the faith of Christ.’ It is interesting to note that 
the devil identified his interests with those of the pagan gods. 
“The old enemy of mankind, not taking this in good part, 
did not privily or in a dream, but in open sight present him- 
self to the eyes of that holy father and with great outcries 
complained that he had offered him violence.’’ At points 
where the issue between the forces of the devil and the saint 
became acute, the conflict, usually confined to the invisible 
spiritual realm, becomes concrete. When the devil perpe- 
trated an execrable pun and called him “blessed Benedict” 
and then in futile anger changed his tune and called him 
“cursed Benedict,”’ the saint, calm in his moral superiority, 
answered never a word. He never felt the humor of the situ- 
ation. 

Sin was instigated by the devils—a belief held by Justyn 
Martyr, Tertullian, and most of the fathers, including 
Gregory the Great. A favorite theme of the legends, por- 
trayed in the carvings of the Chartres cathedral, is a fight 
between two armed figures for the possession of a soul, 
which looks very much like a bunch of grapes suspended 
between them. In this fight the Virgin Mary and the saints 
were always arrayed on one side and the devil with his 
angels on the other. Jesus occupied a somewhat remote and 
austere attitude toward the struggle. Sin was anthropomor- 
phic in folklore, metaphysical in theology. 

15 Ibid., p. 68. 
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There was nothing chivalrous in this war between saints 
and devils. ‘Trick was met by trick. Wile was offset by wile. 
It was ‘“‘the ethics of war, in which man was the central 
struggling figure, attacked by the devil and defended by the 
saints.’’!® ‘To be sure, the “‘tricks”’ of the devil are often hardly 
above the level of those of a practical joker. When Datius 
(d. 552), the good bishop of Milan, was on a journey to the 
emperor in Constantinople, he lodged in a haunted house in 
Corinth. “In the dead of night when the man of God was 
asleep the devil began with an huge noise and great outcry, 
to imitate the roaring of lions, the bleating of sheep, the 
braying of dogs, the hissing of serpents, the grunting of hogs 
and the screeching of rats.”’ ‘The irate saint shouted at the 
devil, ““Thou wouldst needs unworthily be like unto God, 
behold how thou dost now, according to thy deserts, imitate 
brute beasts.” ‘The devil, very much like a naughty boy 
whose trick had failed, was “‘ashamed’’ and never repeated 
these tricks.!’ 

There is a curious similarity between the devil in medieval 
folklore and the devil of popular evangelists, such as the 
Reverend “Billy” Sunday. Sunday alludes familiarly to 
“that old devil out there”? who will “get you” if you are not 
good. ‘The devil is even accredited with some sort of back- 
door arrangement with God by means of which he ‘‘dopes 
it out for the Lord’? as master of ceremonies in hell.}8 
Traditional theology tends to persist in our scientific age in 
the form of pious folklore. 


16H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, p. 504. 


17 Gregory, Dialogs, p.110. Much interesting material on saints and devils 
is given in Coulton’s Life in the Middle Ages (1930). 
18 Mecklin, ‘‘ ‘Billy’ Sunday and Institutional Christianity,’ Standard, 
April, 1915. 
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The realm of the saint is nowhere further removed from 
modern life than in its lack of a sense of humor. Pope John 
was on a trip to visit Emperor Justinian at Constantinople 
and found himself in Corinth without a horse. ‘‘A certain 
nobleman” let him have a horse “‘which because he was 
gentle his wife used for her own saddle.’’ In due time the 
pope returned the horse; but, when the nobleman’s wife 
sought to ride him, ‘the began with monstrous snorting, 
neighing and continually stirring, as it were in scorn, to 
show that he could not bear any woman upon whom the 
pope himself had ridden.” The husband, taking it phil- 
osophically, returned the horse to the pope, ‘“‘beseeching 
him to accept of that horse which by riding he had dedi- 
cated to his own service.’’!9 

This legend has many interesting phases. First, holiness is 
an asset which for the saint may have many unexpected and 
often embarrassing complications. Second, in the world of 
the saint animals lose their ordinary traits and adopt the 
logic of piety as the basis of their conduct. This reminds us 
of the fables of Aesop or German fairy stories. In the frame 
of reference of fable or fairy story, however, the conduct of 
the horse would be consistent since by a fiction he is en- 
dowed with human powers. ‘This is lacking in the medieval 
legend. Hence, to modern common sense, the story is ludi- 
crous because of the incongruity between the actual be- 
havior of the horse and horse psychology as we know it. In 
medieval folklore this legend was neither fairy story nor 
fable, and it was not funny for the simple reason that in the 
dual existence of the saint the invisible spiritual realm was 
just as real as, or even more real than, the realm of common 

19 Dialogs, p. 109. 
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sense. ‘he sense of humor is intensely human and functions 
best at the level of common sense, conspicuously lacking in 
the Middle Ages. Humor was possible for the saint only in 
so far as it found a place within the general frame of refer- 
ence of piety. Saints may play pranks on the devil or wicked 
men. ‘The prank played by the monk Sanctulus on the Lom- 
_bard was justified by the logic of piety.2? Humor for its own 
_ sake was taboo. A secularized sense of humor was a deadly 
menace to the integrity of the world of the saint and for ob- 
vious reasons. 

The role of the medieval saint in the popular mind, as the 
legends abundantly show, is delightfully bizarre and charm- 
ingly absurd. It is full of paradoxes for the modern man. 
But it has its own inherent logic, which seems to be as fol- 
lows. Proof of its reality is found in miracle. The means of 
communication with the spirit world is the wszon. The saint 
at all times has at his disposal a means for entering this 
world, namely, prayer. ‘The moment temptation arises, 
whether in the form of a devil or of a fair woman—they are 
often identical—or when the physical problems of the ma- 
terial world of space and time arise, the saint always “‘be- 
takes himself to his devotions.” Saintly conduct thus fol- 
lows a cycle. A problem arises in time and space. The saint 
betakes himself to the inner world of the spirit by prayer. 
There he gets in touch through visions with supernatural 
forces which register themselves in the outer world, solving 
the problem by miracle. There are hints of an existence in 
which these hampering details are not present. Man “‘dur- 
ing the time of his residence in Paradise” talked directly and 
naturally with God and “by purity of heart and heavenly 

20 Ibid., p. 166. 
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vision [vision was part of normal life in paradise] was present 
with the choirs of blessed angels.’’2! This is an echo of the 
Christian Myth, which we will discuss later. 

The kingdom of God for the early Christian was chiliastic 
and otherworldly, involving profound physical and psycho- 
logical changes in man and society. Heaven for the medie- 
val man was already partially present in the saint, and its 
pictured completion in the other world was merely supple- 
mentary to life in this world. The heaven of the medieval 
man was thus, to all intents and purposes, this-worldly, not 
to say secular, though this term would be meaningless to 
him. Thanks to the spiritual osmosis constantly going on, 
the other world had become almost entirely absorbed by this 
world. Purgatory, first authoritatively preached by Gregory ° 
the Great, was a sort of halfway house on the road to heaven. 
It humanized and softened the terrible finality of heaven 
and hell. It was a “purgatory fire for small sins,’ such as 
“idle talk, immoderate laughter,” or neglect of family.” 
This gave both to the saint and to the ordinary Christian a 
margin of safety in the gamble on heaven, by intercalating a 
sort of ““No Man’s Land” of purgatory, thereby projecting 
the relativity of this world into the other. It was used con- 
siderately by God himself. Pascasius, a Roman deacon and 


_ author of books on the Holy Ghost, got into hot controversy 


_ on the ecclesiastical issues of his day and then died. “Long 
_ time after, Germanus, bishop of Capua, by the counsel of his 
_ physicians for the recovery of his health, went into the baths; 
_ into which after he was entered, he found there, standing in 
those hot waters the aforesaid Pascasius, ready to do him 


service.” To the astonished Germanus the disembodied Pas- 
2 Ibid., p. 177. 22 Ibid., p. 233. 
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casius said, ‘“‘I am appointed to this place of punishment 
but for that I took part with Lawrence against Symmachus. 
Pray for me, he said, and if you do not find me here when 
you return you will know that your prayers are answered.” 
Germanus forthwith ‘‘betook himself to his devotions,’ and 
when he went back for the next bath he “found not Pas- 
casius there.’’?? The hot bath had become a substitute for 
purgatory. There could be no better illustration of how 
completely the other world had been molded to fit the pat- 
tern of this life. 

Thus it came to pass that the tremendous role of the saint 
in this life actually sapped the other world of all red-blooded 
reality. ‘The other world only had meaning and value in so 


far as it supplemented life in this world by providing it with 


effective sanctions. The typical inhabitant of heaven was 
the angel—the most ethereally beautiful creation of the 
medieval imagination. In the mind of the medieval man 
the angels were the moral inferiors of the saints whose char- 
acters were trained in the struggle with very real evils in 
this world. ‘There is every reason to believe, however, that 
in the other world the saints tend to approximate the pat- 
tern of these typical, sexless denizens of the realm of the 
blest. This is reflected in the paintings of Fra Angelico. It 
is interesting to speculate as to the effect of an eternity of 
existence in this angelic paradise upon such vigorous per- 
sonalities as Augustine, Gregory the Great, Hildebrand, 
Abélard (if he be admitted), Bernard of Clairvaux, or that 
militant champion of ecclesiastical imperialism, Ignatius 
Loyola. If we may be permitted to draw such an irreverent 
inference, the lapse of eternities of bliss would transform 
them into exceedingly uninteresting pious figureheads. 
23 Ibid., pp. 234 f. 
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What else could be expected in the absence of the red- 
blooded spiritual contests of earthly life which kept the 
saintly utopia a waking dream? 

In St. Benedict, whose biography Gregory gives us in the 
second book of his Dzalogs, we have a fascinating illustration 
of the waking dream in which this saint—the lovely ethereal 
creation of the pious imagination—-slips lightly from the 
realm of time and sense into that of the spirit and eternity. 
In Gregory’s short sketch of hardly fifty pages forty-six mir- 
acles are recorded, almost an average of a miracle to a page.” 
Prosaic-minded Peter was confused by this bewildering mass 
of visions, prophecies, miracles, dreams, and what not, as to 
who the real St. Benedict was and exclaimed, ‘“‘But I would 
know what manner of man he was in his ordinary talk and 
conversation.’? Who, in fact, was the real St. Benedict, the 
marvelous saint with his miracles and visions or the St. 
Benedict who ate and drank and slept and suffered from 
toothache? Gregory’s reply shows that he failed utterly to 
grasp the difficulties involved in this question. “His com- 
mon talk, Peter,’’ he says, ‘‘was usually full of virtue: for his 
heart conversed so above in heaven that no words could in 
vain proceed from his mouth.” In other words, he acted 
like a very god. The Benedict of flesh and blood was com- 
pletely dominated by the Benedict who inhabited the realm 
of the spirit. Gregory talked as though the Benedict limited 
by time and space was merely the creature of the Benedict 
of the spiritual world. As a matter of fact, the situation was 
reversed, so that the traditional dualism of worldly and 
otherworldly was made to fit into the familiar earthly pat- 
tern of mind and body, spirit and flesh. Benedict was trans- 
formed by Gregory into a popular cult hero in whom ideal 

24 Tbid., Book II. 2b Tbid.; Poa 
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and actual, judgment and the will to do, spirit and flesh, 
time and eternity, were always at one. ‘The saint thus ap- 
proximated the figure of the Jesus of the Gospels. Heaven 
dwelt on earth in the person of Benedict, a fact that made 
the traditional heaven remote and uninteresting. 

Gregory’s work was primarily that of a synthesizer. He 
did not utter an original thought. He gives us ‘‘a motley far- 
rago of Augustinian formulas” stripped of their deeper 
meaning and subordinated to the mechanics of salvation 
through the magical power of the sacraments and the appeal 
to miracle-working saints and their relics. To be sure, “‘this 
practice of resorting to saints and relics was not invented by 
Gregory, but he strove to systematize it and, what is more 
important, gave it the sanction of his great name.” Most | 
significant for his influence is the fact that he was one of the 
most widely read of all the church fathers. Through him— 
the “‘Doctor angelorum et diaboli’”—the Christianity of the 
second rank was assured a permanent place in the life of 
the church. This religion was not challenged by the great 
Augustine and the most spiritual and idealistic of the saints, 
such as Bernard and Francis. No clear line of demarcation 
was drawn between the motley collection of popular saints, 
many purely fictitious, and the great outstanding historical 
saints who shaped the pattern of the spiritual ideal. The in- 
teresting fact that such wide moral and spiritual extremes 
could be made integral parts of the many-colored pattern of 
medieval piety, all dwelling in harmony under the same 
great spiritual rooftree of the church, makes medieval Chris- 
tianity unique in the history of the Western world.2* What 
was the role of the church in effecting this medieval synthesis? 

*6 Harnack, History of Dogma, V, 262 f. 
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HE sociological kernel out of which medieval Chris- 

tianity developed is to be sought in the early church. 

The characteristics of the early church were deter- 

mined by the age and the people that composed it. The 
early Christians were predominantly of the lower classes in ' 
the early Roman Empire. This is no reflection upon the 
early church. On the contrary, it explains the wonderful . 
success of the church. History shows that only the lower 
classes provide the creative energy born of simple and yet 
powerful emotional attitudes not yet rendered wavering and 
sophisticated through the development of habits of reflec- 
tion. All great religious movements that have caught the 
imagination and the hearts of men, such as the Anabaptists, 
the Quakers, and the Methodists—not to mention move- 
ments of lesser importance such as the Latter Day Saints— 
come from the lower classes. ‘‘On such a foundation alone 
is it possible to build up an unconditional authoritative faith 
in a divine revelation with simplicity of surrender and 
unshaken certainty. Only in a fellowship of this kind is there 
room for those who have the sense of spiritual need and who 
have not acquired the habit of intellectual reasoning which 
always regards everything from a relative point of view.’’! 
The members of the early church viewed it from the be- 
ginning as a supernatural institution, not in the modern 


1 Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 1, 44. 
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theological sense, but in a primitive realistic sense. To get 
the psychological atmosphere of the primitive supernatural- 
ism one must read the story of Pentecost. ‘The Jerusalem 
group were “‘all with one accord in one place. And sudden- 
ly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind and it filled all the house where they were sitting.” 
Cloven tongues of fire sat on their heads, and they spoke 
with tongues ‘‘as the Spirit gave them utterance.” This in- 
dwelling spiritual energy, the ‘‘pneuma Christi’ or spirit of 
Christ, dwelt in the church just as it did in the Pentecost 
group and regulated all its activities. Access to this divine 
indwelling energy was mediated by priesthood and sacra- 
ments. For the masses of the members of the church the 
priest and the sacraments were merely divinely appointed | 
means for tapping this great storehouse of supernatural 
energy in the interest of salvation. The spiritually subli- 
mated Savior-God Jesus was thus realistically incarnated in 
the church. In the Mass—the central sacrament of the cul- 
tus—men actually ate and drank the flesh and blood of 
Christ. The earliest literary record, dating from about A.D. 
60, begins, “‘Paul and Sylvanus and Timotheus unto the 
church of the Thessalonians which 1s in God the Father and in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.”* Paul was not speaking figuratively. 
He was describing a standing miracle. This standing miracle 
has persisted for nineteen centuries and is still symbolized 
today by the pope. 

The church, which never became organically related to 
pagan society, survived the debacle of the Dark Ages and 
served both as an institutional model and as a spiritual in- 
spiration for the construction of a new culture in the Middle 

Acts 221-3. 3] Thess. 1:1. Italics are the author’s. 
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Ages. Upon the manorial system as a social and economic 
basis arose a feudal society in which church and state were 
so thoroughly blended that the church was feudalized 
both in organization and in inner spirit. In time this un- 
planned organic fusion of church and state was capitalized 
by imperialistic popes such as Hildebrand and Innocent ITI. 
Aided by the reforming monastic orders and led by such 
men as Bernard of Clairvaux, they created the great 
medieval synthesis at the end of the twelfth century which 
for a short time made the successor of St. Peter the ruler of 
the West.* The standing miracle of the church thus became 
the most powerful institution in the world and dealt out 
death to the heretic or life to the humble believer by means 
of the magical machinery of priest and sacrament. Society 
was the Pentecost group writ large. 

This organic medieval synthesis was rationalized by 
Thomas Aquinas. ‘The result was a hierarchical theocracy 
in which the church becomes a great politico-religious insti- 
tution dominating, in theory at least, every phase of life, 
including the state. The church through the pope, the 
mouthpiece of God, is the source of absolute authority and 
truth. She is equipped with sacramental forms through 
which are canalized the supernatural power of grace and 
salvation. Subordinated to this supreme authority, though 
vitally related to it as parts of one organic whole, we have 
the classes and groups of society, all functionally related, 
and at still lower levels animate and inanimate orders ruled 
by natural law. ‘The ties that united all these heterogeneous 
elements were provided by the dex naturae of the Stoics, the 

4 The best account of the rise of this theocratic society is found in Troeltsch, 
op. cit., Vol. I, chap. ii. 
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teachings of the Bible, the traditions of the fathers, and the 
philosophy of Aristotle. The result was, indeed, a wonder- 
fully symmetrical structure in which all the various grada- 
tions of values embodied in church and lay society were ar- 
ranged in one logical whole, reaching their culmination and 
final interpretation in the spiritual and temporal sovereignty 
of the standing miracle of a world-wide church.’ 

‘Side by side with this idea of a world-church, however, 
and often antagonistic to its secularizing tendencies, we find 
another conception of piety, drawn directly from the Gos- 
pels, which is constantly being emphasized from century to 
century. The dominating note here was ascetic world-nega- 
, tion, and the typical form through which it found expression 
_ was monasticism. The monastic orders with their ever re- 
curring efforts for reform were the logical continuation of 
the otherworldly saintliness of early Christianity. These 
moral dissenters insisted that religion is primarily a subjec- 
tive relation between the individual and God, independent 
of the objective guaranties of the ecclesiastical forms. ‘This 
was the argument of the Donatists, opposed by St. Augus- 
tine. From the point of view of secularized Christianity the 
source of moral and spiritual energy lay in an institution 
which is superior to the life of the individual and is the 
depository of absolute truth and supernatural spiritual 
_ power. For the ascetic, moral perfection was a personal mat- 
ter and dependent upon ceaseless watchfulness; hence, one 
cannot be content with a lesser degree of moral perfection 
nor may he relax his personal efforts in reliance upon cun- 
ningly devised and ecclesiastically sanctioned machinery for 
the manufacture of morality. Moral relativity from the me- 

5 Ibid., pp. 257 f. 
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dieval point of view was a constituent element of the status 
quo. It was necessitated by the varying grades of moral per- 
fection due to the hierarchical constitution of society. For 
the ascetic, sin was not to be tolerated because it permitted 
a stable social equilibrium, but it must be eradicated and a 
new social order created after the evangelical ideal. On the 
one hand, we have a secularized moral ideal based upon the 
principle of relativity and thereby permitting the introduc- 
tion of some sort of unity into the structure of a feudal so- 
ciety. On the other hand stands an uncompromising, other- 
worldly ethic of superlatives that characterized the New 
Testament saint. The conflict was already foreshadowed in 
the differences between the love-inspired communism of the 
Jerusalem circle and the Pauline suggestions toward an ac- 
commodation to the existing social conditions. 

The most serious menace to the unity of the church during 
the Middle Ages was, therefore, this long line of reformers, 
the spiritual legatees of the early ideal perpetuated in the 
inner utopia of Augustinian piety. These saints, owing to 
the transcendental sanctions for their inner utopia, threat- 
ened to become the irreducible surd in the social equation. 
This problem was not so evident when the saint first emerged 
in the form of the martyr. With the cessation of persecution 
and the triumph of Christianity the situation was changed. 
The increasing secularization of the church gave rise, even 
in Augustine’s day, to the moral revolt of the Donatist move- 
ment and, about the middle of the fourth century, cul- 
minated in the panic flight of a motley throng of ascetics to 
the desert and mountain fastnesses, seeking there the attain- 
ment of the inner utopia impossible in a church that had 
joined hands with the world. ‘“‘It is one of the most striking 
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historical facts that the church, precisely at the moment 
when she was becoming more and more a legal and sacra- 
mentarian institution, threw out an ideal of life which could 
“be realized not in herself but only alongside of herself.*6 
How did the Middle Ages solve the problem? 

In the first place, it should be observed that in spite of its 
constant criticism of secular Christianity the ascetic group 
- never broke with the church. No saintly ideals ever flour- 
ished in the Middle Ages that did not receive the sanction 
and enjoy the sympathy and support of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. There seemed to be a profound realization of the 
fact on the part both of the ascetics and of the church that 
saintliness could never endure as an end in and of itself. It 
could only hope to survive by being made the servant of the 
social order. The otherworldly ideals of Peter Damiani, of 
St. Bernard, of St. Francis of Assisi, never soared beyond 
the authority of the church and the magic supernaturalism 
of the holy sacraments. With tragic regularity the revolu- 
tionary heaven-storming idealism of the saintly ascetic re- 
turned with broken wing to the fold of the church, convinced 
that nowhere else was its ideal possible of realization. We 
have, thus, the interesting fact that the moral enthusiasm 
born of otherworldliness is skilfully utilized to further the 
power of a secularized church. The Monk of Wittenberg 
finally broke away from the charmed circle of the Holy 
Catholic Church and started the Reformation. 

‘The social significance of the saint depended upon this 
spiritual and moral solidarity, the guaranty of which was 
found in the supreme authority of the church. On the other 
hand, the spiritual power of the saint was dependent upon 

6 Harnack, Monasticism, p. 45. 
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his keeping himself separate from a social order given over 
to sin. Here, then, we have an interesting paradox. The 
saintly ideal demands aloofness from the word and its utter 
renunciation and condemnation, and yet any social justi- 
fication for the saint implies his essential spiritual solidarity 
with the world. If the measure of moral perfection is separa- 
tion from the world, then a perfect saint, for all practical 
purposes unless it be for immediate translation, is useless. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that his goal—his entele- 
chy, as Aristotle would say—is found in another and 
transcendental world. His social value, which, of course, 
must be measured in terms of his usefulness, decreases then 
as he nears maturity. This is equivalent to saying that the 
moral ideal stultifies itself in its attainment. 

In no saint of the Middle Ages is this curious paradox 
inherent in the saintly ideal more vividly illustrated than in 
the life of Bernard of Clairvaux, in whom the great Au- 
gustinian tradition reached its highest peak of perfection and | 
spiritual power. For decades about the middle of the twelfth 
century no event of national and, often, international import 
took place that Bernard did not help to shape, whether it 
was the petty quarrels of Louis the Fat with his bishops or 
the remedying of the scandalous situation where two popes, 
Innocent II and Anacletus II, claimed the chair of St. 
Peter.’ In his letters Bernard repeatedly protests, when 
drawn into these struggles in the outside world, that his 
heart is with his monks at Clairvaux. He is constantly ‘‘in a 
straight betwixt two” calls of duty—the fulfilment of his 
monastic vows and his duty to a troubled and distracted 
church. When Cardinal Haimeric, the strict guardian of ec- 

7 Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, Vol. I, chap. x. 
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clesiastical discipline and propriety, took him to task for 
doing violence to his calling, Bernard replied in a letter full 
of bitter sarcasm and wounded vanity. He taunts the car- 
dinal for being responsible for this breach of discipline. 
‘Forbid, if you please,”’ he cries, “these clamorous and im- ~ 
portunate frogs [the monks] from coming forth from their 
hiding places, but let them stay contentedly in their 
marshes. Let them not be heard in councils nor enter into 
palaces; let no necessity, no authority draw them to mingle 
in the settlements of dispute or of any business.’’® Bernard’s 
monkish conscience was with Haimeric. But Bernard the so- 
cial reformer transcended Bernard the monk. 

We have here a striking illustration of the inherent im- 
passe of the situation. The cardinal, a member of the sec- 
ularized church, condemns the monk for meddling in affairs 
that do not concern him. The angry monk retorts that the 
responsibility for the situation rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the church authorities for permitting this to 
happen. Theoretically, the spiritual ideal can be attained 
only in the monastery, which is the logical denial of the 
world and all its snares. In actual practice the saintly ideal — 
demands that Bernard take a hand in the fight for the 
reformation of the church. This fact is tacitly recognized by 
the church authorities when they refuse to remand him back 
to his fastings and prayers and lonely vigils in his cell. Had 
Bernard followed out the strict logic of his vows, he would 
have been buried from the day he took them, and the 
Bernard of history would never have existed. Had the call 
to duty in the world absorbed him, Bernard the saintly 

8 Ep. xiviii. 
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ascetic would have been impossible. The medieval saint of 
the ascetic type is thus a standing contradiction. 

It is one of the ironies of history that against their wills the 
saints were compelled by a secularized church to sacrifice 
the lower, impossible ascetic ideal to the loftier and more ' 
human ideal of service to society. Nothing but the strong 
hand of Hildebrand kept the fiery reformer, Peter Damiani, 
at his work. Even then, with his heart set on the seclusion of 
fair Monte Cassino, Damiani could write, ‘“‘He errs, Father, 
errs indeed, who imagines he can be a monk and at the same 
time zealously serve the Curia. Ill he bargains, who pre- 
sumes to desert the cloister, that he may take up the warfare 
of the world.’’? Anselm, deeply immersed in the metaphysi- 
cal problem of finding a final and comprehensive proof for 
the existence of God, was chosen abbot of the monastery of 
Bec. He flung himself in tears at the feet of his brother- 
monks and besought them, though in vain, not to imperil his 
immortal soul with this burden of worldly cares. All the 
saints—whether it was the politician Gregory the Great, the 
stern preacher of righteousness Bernard of Clairvaux, or the - 
lovable mystic Francis of Assisi—viewed the vita cotemplativa : 
as the supreme ideal of life. ‘They all remained loyal to the 
inner utopia. 

The church socialized the tremendous moral dynamic of 
the saint in that she never allowed him to break with the 
social order and thus cease to be socially valuable. The 
antagonism between the saint and his environment, which 
was necesary to his role as spiritual leader, was always sub- , 
ordinated to the good of society as a whole. There was al- 
ways in the background of the mind of saint and of society 

®Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, 2064. 
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the compelling conviction of primary duties to society as a 
whole. In the saints, therefore—the characteristic products 
of the religious and moral life of the Middle Ages—we have, 
as Froude has said, ‘‘the heroic patterns of a form of human 
. life which each Christian within his own limits was en- 
deavoring to realize.’’? 

The Middle Ages were most favorable to the life of the 
‘saint because of the exceeding simplicity of their social struc- 
ture. The saint flourishes only in a simple society. ‘The emo- 
tional intensity, the mystical absorption, the unshaken spir- 
itual loyalty, the singleness of purpose so characteristic of 
the saint, are difficult or even impossible of attainment where 


the complexities and the contrarieties of life are constantly 


pressing in upon the soul. ‘“The lives of the saints,” as James 
has remarked, ‘‘are a history of successive renunciations of 
, complication, one form of contact with the outer life being 
dropped after another to save the purity of the inner tone.” 
The flight from the distractions of simple medieval society 
to the seclusion of the monastery was the result, therefore, of 
the psychological necessities of the saintly ideal. ‘The entire 
life of the saint in his retreat was shaped so as still further to 
simplify the problem. No psychologist could more success- 
fully have regulated the mental conditions necessary to the 
attainment of the saintly ideal of mystical, contemplative 
love of God than St. Benedict had done in his famous 
Regula.'2 Even then, as in the case of Bernard, we constantly 
hear complaints of interruptions from the world. “Affairs,” 
writes Hildebert, a monk of the twelfth century, “‘the enemy 


10 Short Studies, I, 557. 11 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 349. 


12 See especially the detailed directions of chap. iv and vii in The Rule of 
Saint Benedict (ed. Gasquet; London, 1909). 
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of my spirit, come upon me, they claim me for their own, 
they thieve the private hour of prayer, they defraud the 
services of the sanctuary, they irritate me with their stings 
by day and infest my sleep; and what I can hardly speak of 
without tears, the creeping, furtive memory of disputes fol- 
lows me miserable to the altar’s sacraments.’’!® 

It is probable, all things considered, that the Middle Ages 
came nearer socializing the saint than any other period in 
history. Certainly, there has never been a time before or 
since when saintly enthusiasm was so thoroughly exploited 
in the service of the whole social order. This specialization 
in spiritual matters would hardly have been possible apart 
from the feudal regime of the Middle Ages. ‘The community 
was composed of definite classes and social groups with 
clearly defined status. Each class was, however, indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the whole and found its justification 
in the service of the community. Upon the laity devolved 
the duty of providing the economic support for society and 
of propagating the race. The saint of the ascetic type by 
virtue of his vows of poverty and chastity could not share in 
these social duties. Men looked to him, however, to point 
them by word and act to a higher life; he was the center of 
spiritual inspiration, of social and.moral reform, of intel- 
lectual leadership. Furthermore, he assumed, though on a 
smaller scale, the vicarious functions of the great head of the 
church. His sufferings and intercessions and also his supe- 
rior merit were looked upon by the other members of the 
community as most valuable social assets to be utilized by 
them in case of need, since they were forced by the logic of 


13 Quoted by Taylor, op. cit., II, 171; see Eicken, Geschichte und System der 
mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung, pp. 320 f., for other examples. 
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circumstances to live on a lower moral plane. ‘The liberality 
of medieval society toward the spiritual orders, resulting in 
the rise of luxury and abuses which became their undoing, 
was in reality a pious and well-intentioned tribute to holi- 
ness and was prompted by a very deep and sincere realiza- 
tion of the social value of the saint. 

The period of unparalleled expansion and increase in 
wealth upon which the monastery of Clairvaux entered 
about 1135 was the result of such benefactions. Many mo- 
tives—economic, social, educational, as well as spiritual— 
found expressions in the gifts showered upon the great insti- 
tution created by Bernard. Probably the one that played 
the largest part was the desire to purchase the prayers of the 
spiritual experts in the interests of the souls of the dead. ~ 
Count Thibaut, who added to the gifts of his uncle, Count 
Hughes, says that they ‘“‘were for the good of his soul and 
those of his predecessors.” This use of gifts to purchase im- 
munity from the terrors of the other world and especially 
from the punishment of purgatory grew apace during the 
rest of the Middle Ages and was responsible for the piling-up 
of wealth by the monasteries. This led inevitably to the 
weakening of the discipline in Clairvaux and other institu- 
tions and gave rise to many abuses which finally culminated 
in England in the dissolution of these great medieval institu- 


-.tions which had outlived their usefulness. ‘The monastic as- 


cetic ideal was at best a makeshift. A richer and more many- 
sided society brought out the imperfections of the saintly 
ideal. The tragedy of it was that the monks themselves were 
unable, thanks to their restricted lives, to perceive the dis- 
tortions of the moral and spiritual perspective. 
14 Wacandard, op. cit., I, 429. 
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The saint could not see that lack of healthful social con- > 
tacts defeats the ends for which he strives. The imaginative 
absorption in the love of God, though charmingly beautiful, 
tends to destroy personality and produces the “‘theopathic”’ 
type, like St. Francis with his stigmata. Constant introspec- 
tive analysis of the processes of the soul life induced gro- 
tesque exaggerations of the personal sense, such as appear in 
the “voluble egotism” and the ‘“‘stereotyped humility”’ of | 
St. Theresa. The unnatural separation of the individual 
from the social activities for which nature had fitted him 
often caused strange perversions of powerful human in- 
stincts. St. Louis shunned all female society, including that 
of his mother. Often religion degenerated in the case of neu- 
rotic females into an ‘‘endless amatory flirtation’? with the 
deity. Every nun was the bride of Christ. Finally, this ideal 
placed its sanction upon a cowardly flight to the monastery 
where, embosomed in its innocuous calm, the saint might 
selfishly seek the peace of soul he was not strong enough to 
win surrounded by the full tide of life.’ Only the worldly 
wisdom of the church saved the saint from the gaunt and 
unlovely logic of his moral ideal. Having in her power the 
oracles of truth and the ultimate sanctions of conduct, she 
forced the saint to abandon his impossible dualism and to 
recognize the spiritual ties that bind nature, man, and God 
together in one whole. She thus provided for the saint, even 
against his will, a vast and indispensable arena for the 
exercise of his powers. The reforming zeal aroused by ec- 
clesiastical excesses was thus appropriated by the church 
and skilfully utilized in strengthening her hold upon the 
world. 

15 James, op. cit., chaps. xv and xvi. 
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It was in this wise that the saint, the citizen of the inner 
utopia, became the symbol and interpreter of the essential 
spiritual solidarity of medieval society. For the effective in- 
terpretation of this solidarity, which must be felt rather than 
grasped by reason, a peculiar temperamental equipment 
was necessary. Mere religiousness did not make the saint. 
“Tt is not unlikely,” writes Joly, “that the saints... . are 
gifted, in matters concerning conscience and the spiritual 
life, with a delicate sensitiveness to which the ordinary run 
of men are strangers.’!* There can be little doubt that the 
striking vitality and charm of the medieval as contrasted 
with the Protestant idea of the saint is due to the recognition 
in the former of the human side. The Protestant saint is 


elected by divine grace; in a certain sense he is not respon- _ 


sible for his saintliness; it is thrust upon him. The medieval 
saint was born. Benedict XIV in laying down regulations 
for canonization was careful to stipulate that in addition to 
the “heroic virtues” of faith, hope, and love there should be 
an equipment of “‘natural virtues,” such as courage, justice, 
sympathy, and the like. 

What is most remarkable is the lack for centuries of any 
authoritative control of the cult of the saints, perhaps the 
most striking manifestation of medieval piety. It was not 
until the famous decree of Urban VIII in 1634 that the 
church categorically asserted that sainthood depended upon 
the fiat of the pope to the exclusion of every other person or 
power. One cannot escape the conviction that it was not 
until the rise of the modern critical and scientific attitude 
peculiar to a secularized society that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities felt themselves impelled to control the naive and 

16 Psychology of the Saints, p. 67. 
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superstitious manifestations of popular piety in the cult of 
the saints. 

Bernard of Clairvaux seems to have been among the first 
to have sensed the importance of the cults of the saints for 
symbolizing and preserving the great institutional values of 
the church. This was natural. Bernard was a conservative 
and profoundly imbued with the great historical ideals of 
piety that centered around the Augustinian tradition. His 
eventful life was spent in strenuous efforts to maintain the 
dignity, the freedom, and the integrity of the Holy Catholic 
Church. He was a mystic of the activistic type. While an- 
tagonistic to pagan learning, his poetic soul found expres- 
sion through the books of the Bible, especially through the 
Song of Songs and the Psalms. What is even more impor- 
tant, Bernard sensed the great liturgical possibilities of the 
cults of the saints. This is shown by the fact that beautiful 
pages from his writings and sermons have found their way 
into the feasts of the saints.17 The abbot of Monti¢ramey 
asked Bernard to compose the liturgy for the cult of St. 
Victor. Bernard with characteristic modesty refused, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Who am I that my prose should be read in the » 
churches?’’!8 The abbot persisted, however, until Bernard 
consented. His remarks in this connection are exceedingly 
interesting for the light they throw upon his conception of 
the educative effects of the cults of the saints. 


In religious observances we must seek not novelties nor works lightly 
composed but material that is authentic and commended by its antiquity. 
It must edify the church and be filled with a sense of her dignity. Where 
the subject matter requires the addition of the new it must be of such a 
nature as to charm the soul and edify, thanks to the dignity of the lan- 
guage and the dignity of the writer. The sentiments expressed must be pro- 


17 Vacandard, op. cit., II, 97 f. 18 Ph, CCCxCcviii. 
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foundly true, voicing righteousness, persuading to humility and instructing 
in justice. They must illuminate the souls of men, shape their manners, 
crucify their vices, spiritualize their affections and discipline their senses. 
Let the chant be grave, smacking neither of softness nor of rudeness, 
suave without being flippant, charming the ear in order to move the 
heart. It is a most serious injury to piety when it is prevented by the 
frivolity of the chant from profiting by the meaning of the words and 
from the effects that are gained where sound is employed to instill the 
truth.!9 


These words come very near to expressing the very inmost 
spirit of true worship. The italics indicate the essential ele- 
ment of piety, namely, sincerity. 

Canonization was merely a belated recognition on the 
part of ecclesiastical leaders of the unparalleled opportunity 
for shaping group values through the varied cults of the 
saints. In his famous deliverance, De beatzficatione et canoniza- 
ttone sanctorum, we find Benedict XIV (d. 1758) insisting that 
no one should be canonized who did not exhibit, in addition 
to the essentially Christian virtues of faith, hope, and love, 
the “natural virtues’’ of “‘prudence, fortitude or strength of 
soul, temperance and justice.’’?” Furthermore, it was insisted 
that, when inquiry was instituted for the purpose of “‘beati- 
fication or canonization,”? no examination for miracles was 
to be made “‘until after the heroic virtues or the martyrdom 
of the servant of God has been proven.’’ Here we have evi- 
dence of the pressure of secularized moral common sense. 
“These virtues are the first and most decisive witness to 
sanctity; visions, prophecies and miracles are of only sec- 
ondary importance and they are absolutely ignored if proof 
of heroic virtues is not forthcoming.’’*? The unlettered 


19 Thi, 20 Joly, op. cit., p. 46. 
21 [bid., p. 80, quoting from De beatificatione et canonizatione sanctorum. 
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masses, of course, still insisted upon miracle as an essential. 
It was not demanded, to be sure, that these “‘heroic virtues”’ 
of the Christian life should be manifested to the same de- 
gree by all alike. It was sufficient that there be proof of the 
practice of these virtues in a measure commensurate with 
the “‘conditions in life, rank, circumstance of the person.”’ 
Saintliness, thanks to the structure of a feudal society, had 
to be relative. 

Canonization thus became a most effective instrument for 
socializing the saintly ideal while at the same time insuring 
the perpetuation of group values. There is no more powerful 
means of moral and spiritual education than that provided 
by an institution or a social setting in its dominant per- 
sonalities. The child reared in a given institutional environ- 
ment, such as that carefully devised by the Catholic church, 
can no more resist absorbing the moral or spiritual atmos- 
phere than the chameleon can prevent its skin from taking 
the color of the leaf upon which it basks. ‘The problem of 
securing from generation to generation a certain religious 
atmosphere or certain group loyalties is merely the problem 
of securing complete solidarity and continuity of traditions 
through a given institutional setting. ‘This means, of course, 
that there must be a careful elimination of undesirable varia- 
tions from the type desired. Canonization offers an un- 
rivaled instrument for the control of such variations and has 
been utilized with telling effect. Abélard, for example, a 
spiritual genius and one of the most brilliant intellects of the 
Middle Ages, is excluded from the catalogue of the saints. 
He would have provided dangerous “‘social copy’’ for suc-_ 
ceeding generations. 

This continuity of tradition, of course, can be purchased 
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only at the price of a certain hardening and narrowing of the 
outlook on life. The inevitable result is to encourage spir- 
itual and intellectual inbreeding and the persistence of 
ideals long after they have served their day. On the other 
hand, the institution of canonization is based upon a pro- 
found insight into the laws of the social process. For no type 
of character and no set of ideals can long survive when the 
social setting that gives them vitality has disappeared. The 
canonized spiritual leader of the past secures through féte 
and ceremonial, through the concrete symbols of shrine and 
image, through legend, music, and ritual, an institutional 
setting that safeguards him against the inevitable revolu- 
tions of society. Thus the saints—a company of elect and 
holy individuals—traverse the centuries untarnished by the 
flight of time or the canker of criticism because hedged 
about by rite and churchly sanction and perpetuate, even 
in the heart of the modern man, enthusiasm for ideals which 
otherwise would seem like the fair visions of a long-vanished 
age. 
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AUGUSTINE AND THE COSMOS 
OF THE SAINT 


T SHOULD now be clear why the medieval culture pro- 
| vided the setting so entirely congenial to the tremendous 
spiritual roles played by the great saints. They would 
have been possible in no other period of the world’s history. 
The conviction that they voiced the deepest yearnings of 
men enabled them to launch themselves into the realms of 
the spirit with a confidence unknown to the ages that pre- 
ceded or followed. They are, therefore, unique in the his- 
tory of Western culture. Their careers were little less than 
cosmic adventures, delimited, of course, by the notions of 
the cosmos that they shared with their world. ‘They em- 
bodied a spiritual é/an that defied reason and common sense. 
They placed themselves in opposition to the great cultural 
heritage of the Greeks and Romans and by anticipation they 
defied all the approved findings of a modern world of science 
and democracy. They well deserve the title of the world’s 
great spiritual adventurers. We have quite as much, and 
perhaps even more, to learn from their defeats than from 
their triumphs. It remains now for us to examine this 
spiritual cosmos of the saint as it was charted by the greatest 
genius of them all—Augustine, bishop of Hippo. It had two 
phases, the inner and the outer, man-soul and the City of 
God. Augustine’s interest was primarily in the former. 
The piety of Jesus with its basic conceptions of God as a 
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Father and men as his children, all bound together by the 
tie of love, cannot be divorced, in spite of its idyllic sim- 
plicity and spiritual universality, from the cultural back- 
ground of the Jewish people scattered and despoiled and yet 
united by moral and spiritual ties. Similarly, the turbulent, 
mystical piety of Paul, born of the bloody drama of the cross, 
the desperate remedy for the hideous stain of sin, and the 
eternal struggle of spirit with flesh, can be understood only 
in terms of the background of the mystery cults with their 
incarnations, their crass dualisms, their vivid sense of sin, 
their gods who die and live again. The pattern of Augus- 
tinian piety is still essentially Christian, and yet in it are 
registered in striking fashion the alterations in the cultural 
pattern since the days of Jesus and Paul. For Augustine, 
while clinging to the essentials of Pauline piety, sets it like a 
blood-red jewel in the somber pattern of a fading and 
decadent pagan culture. 

Augustine, out of a wide culture and his own rich inner 
life, was able to give us something like the final statement of 
saintly piety. Later theologians, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, have merely elaborated upon what he wrote. His con- 
tribution to an understanding of the role of the Christian 
saint in an illusory world was twofold. In his Confesszons he 
sounded all the depths and shoals of the ‘‘innermost inner” 
where the saint comes in mystical contact with God. In his 
City of God he projected against the background of human 
history, by means of a symbolic time scheme, a vast drama, 
central in which was the cosmic blunder of sin that called 
out all the resources of an infinite love in the search for a 
remedy that would rehabilitate man and assure the eternal 
security of the blest. In the City of God he merely sketched 
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his idea of a universe congenial to the inner realm of piety. 
It was never intended as a program of social evolution or 
social reform. ‘The history of the Middle Ages consists large- 
ly of a strenuous effort to socialize the Augustinian dream. 

The general pattern of piety outlined in Augustine’s writ- 
ings presupposes the forms of pagan thought. When Paul 
repudiates the marvelous achievements of the Greek intel- 
lect by saying, ‘The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God,”’' he was talking pious nonsense and at the same time 
reflecting upon the deity. Augustine, whose father gave him 
the training of an orator, the best stepping-stone to success 
and power,’ discovered during a fascinating spiritual Odys- 
sey the artificialities and hypocrisies of the sophist’s art, 
sought spiritual solace from the bankrupt philosophies of the 
day, became a skeptic, and finally underwent a tremendous 
mental and moral upheaval in his conversion to the faith of 
his mother Monica.* ‘The disillusionment of Augustine did 
not rest upon inherited tradition, nor was it due to a 
supercilious anti-intellectualism, but it grew out of a rich 
experience. It was more profound because it was more in- 
telligent. Augustine felt that a break with a decadent pa- 
ganism in favor of the vigorous moral idealism of Christian 
piety was necessary to the moral and spiritual salvation of 
the world. But Augustine broke only with the spirit of pagan 
culture, not with its fascinating thought forms.‘ 

Augustine divides the saints into two great classes—the 


mor, o019. 
2O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, IV, 191 f. 


3 For the fascinating story of his conversion, which is basic for the under- 
standing of Augustine, see his Confessions viii. 


4 Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (1938), pp. 174 f. 
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men of action and those who devote their lives to contempla- 


tion:® He seems to have made a place also for a third type 
which he in particular represented, namely, the saint who 
~ combines the life of contemplation with that of action. Pref- 
erence is always given to the life of contemplation. All 
writers appeal in support of this to the familiar story of Mary 
and Martha entertaining Jesus. Mary “sat at Jesus’ feet and 
heard his word.’ Martha, ‘‘cumbered with much serv- 
ing,’ asked Jesus to bid her sister help. The reply was, 
‘“Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things; but one thing is needful and Mary hath chosen 
that good part which shall not be taken away.’ The in- 
fluence of this scripture upon the imagination of the medieval 
“ascetic cannot be measured. It effectively turned the saint 
in upon himself. Only the pressure of the sheer necessity of © 
living in society with his fellows was able to deter him from 
the pursuit of this ideal. For Augustine the highest occupa- 
tion of the human intellect was the rationalization of the 
mystical inner experience of contemplative love. ‘This was 
called ‘“‘wisdom”’ (sapientia) as contrasted with “knowledge” 
(scientta) that dealt with practical life. The illumination 
gained through contemplation is like the light of the sun at 
noonday; that gained by practical knowledge is like the faint 
glimmer of the stars at night.’ The heart, not the head, 
speaks the last word in the eternal argument. 
‘**A man’s character is to be judged not by what he knows 


‘ but by what he loves. Nothing makes character good or bad 
but good or bad affections. The essence of virtue is to love 
’ what ought to be loved.’’? With these words Augustine chal- 


5 City of God viii. 4. 7 Confessions xiii. 21. 
eqokestQ 739i. SEPA Cl, V2y 43s 
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lenged the superficial psychology of Greek intellectualism 
and stressed the basic note of early Christian piety, which 
taught that ‘‘as a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’”’? The 
objects of the affections are ultimate for character and real- 
ity. For Augustine the supreme good, which cannot be used 
but must be enjoyed, is God. Augustine “‘knew his heart to 
be his worst possession, and the living God to be his highest 
good; he lived in the love of God, and he possessed a fas- 
cinating power of expressing his observations on the inner 
life.’’® ‘But what do I love when I love thee?”’ asks Augus- 
tine in a passage of great lyrical beauty in his Confesszons. 
The whole of this great religious classic is an attempt to an- 
swer this question. In answering it, he also answered by im- 
plication all the problems of ethics, art, science, economics, 
history, and philosophy. Augustine refashioned the universe 
in terms of the inner realm of the soul. ‘The meaning of life - 
was reflected in the love of God. 

Augustine, anticipating Descartes, found in the immediate 
witness of consciousness to its own reality a fact which the 
arguments of the Greek skeptics could not discredit. 
Whence, however, the guaranty of the mind’s assurance that 
in consciousness it has truth and reality? How can the frail 
human consciousness guarantee its own reality? That guar- 
anty must lie outside itself. For Plato it lay in the realm of 
the eternal Ideas. For Augustine it lay in God. The tre- 
mendous epistemological and metaphysical difficulties in- 
volved in getting from the facts of consciousness either to the 
realm of Ideas or to the realm of God were never felt either 
by Plato or by Augustine, thanks to the all-pervasive word 
magic of their thought. The word God was for Augustine 

9 Harnack, History of Dogma, V, 64. 
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most intimately and uncritically enmeshed in a pattern of 
vivid emotional experiences during and after conversion, the 
reality of which Augustine could not deny without stultify- 
ing consciousness. It was these experiences which lent to the 
term God its meaning and reality, just as similar experiences 
of Plato provided the meaning for the word Idea. But when 
Augustine and Plato hypostatized the words God and Idea, 
endowed them with independent thinghood and fell back 
upon the psychological experiences that gave the words their 
meaning for the inner content of this objective and eternal 
reality, they were prevented from seeing the vicious circle of 
their thought by word magic. Augustine’s utopia stands or 
falls with word magic." 

Starting with the basic fact of the soul knit to God or ulti- 
mate reality by ties of love, the saint had an answer for every 
question. If we raise the problem of knowledge, his reply is 
that every mental process—perception, memory, reason— 
imply ultimate truth guaranteed by God. If we ask what is 
the function of will, we are told that will is prompted by 
desire, desire is the primordial form of love, love implies a 
hierarchy of goods, and the ultimate good which man ig- 
norantly seeks is God, the author of love. If, like true mod- 
erns, we invoke science to solve our problems, we are told 
that all science must be resolved into wisdom or the art of 
living, and the highest form of living is concerned with 
sapientia or the technique of enjoying God through loving 
service. Are we concerned with social problems? ‘The whole 


10 For a good discussion of Augustine’s theory of knowledge see J. Hessen, 
‘Die Begritindung der Erkenntniss nach dem heiligen Augustinus,”’ Beztrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XIX, Heft II (1916), 11 f. On 
word magic in ancient thought see F. Mauthner, Aristotle (1907). 
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history of humanity, as Augustine suggested in eloquent 
fashion in his C2ty of God, turns upon the fate of the elect 
citizens of this spiritual city who are bound to God and to 
each other by the tie of love. Saintly piety, the heart of 
which is love, alone assures the integrity of the social order 
and guarantees it against utter dissolution. The method of 
the art of saintliness is like that of the spider that spins her 
web from her own bowels. Existence for the saint is woven 
around the central fact of his emotional life, the love of God, 
and the love of his fellows for the sake of God. 

It follows that everything is subordinated to the inner 
logic of the emotions, just as surrounding objects are made 
instrumental to the concentric pattern of the web the spider 
spins. It has been said that “‘the natural method of Augus- 
tinianism and of saintly piety in general is digression.” 
The utopia of piety never thoroughly articulates with life. 
At best it is a series of excursions into life from one central 
point to which it ever returns. ‘The very intensity of this 
loyalty to the experiences of the inner life tends to strip the 
outer world of society and nature of all reality. Augustine 
was deceived as to the essentially illusory nature of his 
thought by the pervasive word magic that held ancient and 
medieval thinkers in thrall. God and the soul were for him 
not mere words but concrete spiritual entities. ‘The external 
series of society and nature lay in the shadow of sin and 
death. 

By centering reality in the inner life, Augustine made it 
timeless and spaceless—in time yet not of time, in space but 
not of space. Reality is oriented in terms of certain con- 

11, Gilson, Introduction a étude de Saint Augustin (1931), p. 295. The in- 
formed reader will recognize my debt to this brilliant scholar. 
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structs of the religious imagination, such as God, heaven, 
and hell, the setting of which lies not in time but in eternity. 
The drama of the inner life is a microcosmos that epitomizes 
the macrocosmos. The result is inevitably a sort of decen- 
tralization of the self. ‘The saint is necessarily forced to live 
as a citizen in an earthly society, and yet he is duty bound to 
order his life as though he were a citizen of an eternal order, 
the City of God. In Augustine’s day there was a measure of 
justification for this, thanks to the intellectual and spiritual 
bankruptcy of society. It offers, also, great possibilities for 
one-sided spiritual attainments. But there was always the 
danger of ignoring the real values of everyday life. The 
saint who has devoted himself wholeheartedly and absolute- 
ly to the love of God is incapacitated for loving those nearest 
~him in any sane way. The moral distortions of saint and 
miser differ in quality, not in psychology. It was no accident 
that the negative virtues of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
were made prerequisite to entering upon the special training 
for the attainment of the ideal in the monastery. Was not 
this a confession that the ideal is impossible of attainment in 
the full, rounded, and natural life of society? Benedict’s fa- 
mous Regula was merely an acknowledgment of the essen- 
tially utopian nature of the saintly ideal. 
Since for Augustinian piety the essence of reality lies with- 
in the soul, the outer series of nature and society are only 
’ real as instruments for expressing inner verities. It is within 
the inner series that the eternal struggle between good and 
evil takes place. There we find the setting of the spiritual 
drama of conversion. Thence comes the illumination that 
gives insight into divine truth. There we lay hold upon ab- 
solute reality or God through love. There begins that peace 
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born of mystical contemplation which is an earnest of the life 
of bliss throughout eternity. The spirituality and idealism of 
Augustinian piety spring naturally out of its subjective na- 
ture. ‘The external realms of nature and society are real only | 
in so far as they serve to objectify and render intelligible the 
inner realm of the soul and God. 

For the saint the soul is entirely unpermeated by matter. 
Matter is relegated more or less to the realm of Plato’s non- 
being. Nothing from the senses, in the physiological sense, 
ever enters the sacred precincts of the soul. Thought and 
feeling are shut in upon themselves by a veil of impenetra- 
bility. The soul is its own object. It seeks within itself the 
solutions of the problems of truth and reality. The evidences 
by which the soul is aware of itself are also the sources of all 
our knowledge. ‘The sensations exist only as phases of con- 
sciousness. ‘hey bear witness to the existence of the soul 
primarily. ‘The soul is known immediately, the body medi- 
ately. ‘The soul lies midway between God and the external 
world of society and nature. Things are known only in- 
directly, God directly. The reality of God and the soul is 
qualitatively the same because both are spiritual. Man, the 
inner man, is made after the image of God. This explains 
why there is no intervention of the senses in the knowledge 
of God. God, furthermore, is not known through the dis- 
cursive processes of thought. Here Augustine and Plato part 
company. God is known or rather felt, for feeling is, for Au- 
gustine, the ultimate source of knowledge. God is love, and 
it is through the emotional attitude of love that man meets 
God, communes with him, and comes really to know him. 
Love is known only by loving, not by rationalizing. This 
brings us to the very inmost sanctuary of saintly piety, where love— 
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the most powerful and characteristic phase of man’s nature 
—grasps God who is eternal love and the embodiment of all 
truth and reality. We have reached a conclusion which, 
apart from the universe of discourse of the mystic, is absurd, 
namely, that we attain truth and reality by transcending 
thought in a mystical union with God. 

The saint’s answer to Augustine’s question “What then do 
I love when I love my God?”’ differs radically from that of 
the modern psychologist. When the self sets up in opposi- 
tion to the will abstractions such as justice, truth, or the idea 
of God, the dualism is not between the self and something 
outside of and opposed to the self. ‘The dualism exists within 
the self. The God of Augustine was a symbol of the religious 
imagination by means of which were set off within the gen- 
eral pattern of the self certain ends or values such as the — 
ultimate good. These abstractions are arrived at as a result 
of generalizing upon the experience with other selves in 
society.!2 A man’s ideas cannot possibly rise higher than the 
ideas derived from his social heritage. The unhappiness or 
the bliss of the saint is conditioned by the assimilation of the 
social heritage. The Christian notion of sin creates a dual- 
ism by setting the higher self of the ideal at variance with the 
rest of the self. The psychologist would resolve the dualism 
by saying that loyalty to God was merely another way of 
stating loyalty to the best self. ‘The metaphysical and the- 
ological difficulties of the problem are here ignored. 

This dualism has two phases—the cognitive and the mor- 
al. The epistemological puzzle for Augustine was how the 
saint, limited by time, can know and love God who is 

12 See Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, and Mead, The Mind, Self, 
and Society (1934). 
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infinite. The moral puzzle was how the saint can love and 
obey God and also disobey him. Had Augustine grasped the ; 
fact that the self can be. the knower and the known, thought 
and thought object, the moral policeman and the moral 
lawbreaker, these puzzles would not have given him so much 
unhappiness. ‘That Augustine had an intimation of the psy- 
chological reality is seen in the following remarkable passage 
inspired by the indecisions that preceded his conversion: 
**For the will commandeth that there be a will; not another 
but itself. But it doth not command entirely, therefore, 
what it commandeth is not. For were the will entire, it would 
not even command zt to be, because it would already be. It is, there- 
fore, no monstrousness partly to will, partly to nill, but a 
disease of the mind.’’!? His theological presupposition as to 
sin inclined him to see a “‘disease”’ in what is merely char- 
acteristic of all will activity. Sin is the great enemy of the 
goal of mystical union with God. Both Plato and Augustine 
were mystics seeking reality. For Plato man must visualize 
reality through the gloom of the cave with its fleeting shad- 
ows. For Augustine sin has blinded man’s eyes so that he 
cannot look God in the face in the inner sanctuary of his 
own soul and will what God wills. 

Augustine developed the most important phase of the 
cosmos of the saint, namely, the inner realm of love and 
communion with God, the unio mystica of medieval piety, to 
its ultimate logical conclusions. In so doing he approached 
perilously near to what might be called a mystical spiritual 
solipsism. One can easily see why Augustine agreed with the 
ascetics that the saintly ideal is best attained in the isolation 
of the cell of the monk. Yet this is but one phase of the cos- 

13 Confessions viii. Italics are the author’s. 
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mos of the saint. Augustine, it must be remembered, was 
never a monk. He lived an exceedingly active life in society. 
How did he relate the inner world of man-soul with the 
outer world of society? 

Side by side with the inner world, in which the intimate 
drama of mystical contemplative love of God took place, 
there was another phase of the cosmos of the saint, which 
Augustine has sketched in his most famous book, the City of 
God. This great work, like most of the books of Augustine, 
was un livre de circonstance. As he tells us in his Retractzons, it 
was written in reply to the criticisms of the pagans that the 
tragedy of the sack of Rome by Alaric in 411 was due to the 
spread of Christianity which had undermined morals and 
kindled the wrath of the gods. Augustine’s masterpiece, 
therefore, is primarily practical and apologetic. It is a | 
philosophy of history which objectifies the logical implica- 
tions of the intimate experiences between the soul and God. 
It seeks to portray a scheme of the universe consonant with 
the mystical realities of man-soul. 

Augustine, like every great genius, is full of paradoxes. 
He thought like a Platomst, felt like a Christian, and acted like a 
pragmatist. In the twenty-two rambling chapters of the City 
of God, only the last twelve of which are really devoted to the 
main theme, namely, the story of the earthly and the heav- 
enly cities, the content is distinctly Christian. But every- 
where one is struck by resemblances between the City of God 
and Plato’s Republic. For Augustine the earthly city (czvztas 
terrena) is as unreal as the shadows on the back wall of Plato’s 
cave,'* but the unreality is moral and spiritual rather than 
intellectual. For Plato the blindness of the human intellect 

14 Rep. vii. 
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is responsible for man’s mental and moral obliquities; for 
Augustine it is the perversity of man’s unregenerate heart 
that distorts his thinking and compels him to live in a 
shadow world. It is insight, the quickening of divine phi- 
losophy, that for Plato emancipates man from the shadow 
world of the cave and makes him a citizen of the eternal 
archetypal city of Ideas; for Augustine it is the predestinating 
grace of God that brings man’s sin-cursed soul into harmony 
with God’s will and makes him a citizen of the City of God. 

Augustine’s emotional experiences, however, always took 
precedence over his philosophical interests. He was a Chris- 
tian rather than a pagan. Consequently, he depended upon 
the Christian tradition for the content of the City of God. 
He gives us the first comprehensive statement of the great Christian 
Myth. He casts the Myth in the form of two rival cities that 
dramatize the basic dualism of the worldly and the other- 
worldly, running through the Christian Myth. The conflicts 
of these two cities are made coterminous with time and 
space. The beginning of the City of God dates from the cre- 
ation of the angels. ‘he unreal and transitory earthly city 
takes its inception from the defection of the angels under 
Satan. Sin thus becomes the dynamic element in the Chris- 
tian Myth. It is the cause of the differentiation between the 
two cities. Man was created to fill up the ranks of the celes- 
tial choir that had been depleted by the fall of the angels. 
The second act of the drama opens with the fall of man and 
his expulsion from the Garden of Eden under a curse that 
completely altered human nature and society.» 

In his original state man felt no desire to dominate his 
fellows. He was not dependent upon the powerful sex urge 

15 City of God xxvii. 
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for the propagation of the race. The instinct to truck and 
barter was no part of his nature. Hence, man in Eden had 
no laws to safeguard rights, no customs and taboos to regu- 
late sex, no class distinctions and divisions of labor, no 
separation between mine and thine. In other words, the in- 
stitutions of the family, state, property, and the like did not 
exist. All these were introduced to meet the basic alterations 
of man’s nature by sin. They are badges of man’s shame and 
fallen estate. 

All the vast resources of infinite love had to be capitalized 
in order to correct the fearful effects of man’s fall. God sent 
his Son who took on human form, suffered under the yoke of 
sin-cursed flesh yet without sin, to make it possible for the 
lost sons of man to win back to the primal estate from which 
they fell through their federal head, Adam. To make the 
effects of this costly sacrifice the more secure, God predesti- 
nated some of the race through invincible grace to eternal 
life. ““By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God.’’!® The City of God was com- 
posed of the elect, and the earthly city of the reprobate. 
These two cities were to remain hopelessly intermingled 
until the final judgment when the sheep were to be sepa- 
rated from the goats. ‘The reality of the City of God and the 
unreality of the earthly city stand revealed only in the light 
of eternity. 

This is the essential core of the great Christian Myth, 
though there are phases of Augustinianism that challenge it. 
It outlined the objective phase of the cosmos of the saint. 
‘The great ascetic saints took this scheme seriously and made 
the moral and spiritual dualism between the two cities ab- 

gall 06) Saar to 
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solute in their ethics. Since the purpose of the gift of saving 
grace was to make possible a return to the primal state of 
perfection lost through sin, the saint during his earthly 
career must begin by negating the social institutions that 
presuppose the reign of sin, namely, family, state, and prop- 
erty. Hence, on entering the cloister in the attempt to live 
the life that approaches most closely to the lost state of per- 
fection, the saint assumes vows of chastity, obedience, and 
poverty. ‘The body, in which Paul found the seat of fleshly 
lusts, was subjected to fearful discipline. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux so abused his beautiful body that he permanently in- 
jured his health. The world-negation of the saint was not, 
in the logic of saintliness, really a negation. It was a frank 
and courageous acknowledgment of the emptiness and fu- 
tility of life in the earthly city ruled by sin and the first 
positive step toward the realization of the City of God, which 
was fully attained only in the other world. This produced a 
curious transvaluation of values. Death, disease, bodily suf- 
ferings, poverty, and want became for the saint signs of 
membership in the City of God and actually expedited its 
coming. “‘We die while we live and first cease to die when 
we cease to live,’ said Innocent III. 

Augustine the pragmatist, however, never took the dual- 
ism of the two cities in all its logical finality. He was not a 
system-builder and never strove for complete consistency. 
Furthermore, he was a man of affairs and hence found such 
logical finality embarrassing. His own vivid religious experi- 
ences convinced him that in a very real sense the integrity of 
man-soul subsumed the church as a social institution, for the 
authority of the church as a form of secular society was 
necessary to the attainment and exercise of saintly piety. He 
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had become convinced of the inherent depravity of human 
nature, and his contacts with Manichaeism and other deca- 
dent philosophies of the age had imbued him with a skeptical 
attitude that challenged even the truth of the Christian 
faith. ‘The anti-intellectual character of the Christian tradi- 
tion made it particularly vulnerable to this skepticism. Au- 
gustine escaped from skepticism by surrendering abjectly to 
the authority of the church. A divine church guaranteed to 
him the truth of a gospel which his own unaided intellect 
was unable to establish. He even went so far as to say, “‘In- 
deed I would not believe the gospel unless impelled by the 
authority of the Catholic church.’’” 

Emerson has said that men must choose between truth 
and rest. Augustine chose rest at the sacrifice of logic. This 
pragmatic philosophy of Augustine was of the utmost im- 
portance, not only for the saintly tradition, but also for the 
future of Christianity. Augustine laid the basis for a postu- 
late that still persists in the Catholic church, namely, that 
the church enters as a factor into every act of belief. Faith was not 
the exercise of a power made possible by predestinating 
grace that inducts the saint into a transcendental invisible 
City of God, the company of the elect, but an act of obedi- 
ence to the authority of an external institution. Predestina- 
tion has become socialized and is mediated through an in- 
stitution. [This external institution, furthermore, as the di- 
vine and authoritative depository of the truth has the right, 
paradoxically enough, to compel one to believe in the in- 
terests of his immortal soul. In his struggle with the heretical 
sect, the Donatists, Augustine sanctioned the use of the 
power of the state to put down heresy. 

17 Contra Ep. Manicheei cited by Harnack, of. cit., V, 80. 
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Tolerance in the modern sense was unknown to the saint. 
‘Augustine lays down as the central principle of saintly piety 
implicit faith (fides implicita) with all its sinister and far- 
reaching implications. It meant that for the saint the whole 
vast problem of orientation at the higher spiritual level—the 
problem that from generation to generation has engaged the 
most powerful minds of the modern world—was eliminated. 
An authoritative church not only lays down what the saint is 
to believe but actually believes it for him. A second implica- 
tion of implicit faith is the putting-down of the heretic, and 
that on two grounds. The heretic is a pitiful fool for chal- 
lenging a divinely infallible church, and he also endangers 
his own soul and the souls of others. Finally, and most im- 
portant of all, implicit faith frees the saint’s energies, intel- 
lectual and moral, so that he can throw himself whole- 
heartedly into practical activities, the scope of which is out- 
lined and the means provided by the church. There is no 
incentive to action like the assurance of being absolutely 
right; witness the career of Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The exigencies of his own inner religious life, not to men- 
tion the pressure of practical problems such as the Donatist 
controversy, thus forced Augustine the pragmatist to as- 
sume the practical resolution of the terrific dualism of the 
two cities somewhere in that nebulous no man’s land of the 
secularized church. In a previous chapter we sketched the 
authoritative role of the church with her supernatural 
machinery for mediating divine grace. She forced the 
ascetic saints, in spite of their intransigent spiritual ideals 
based upon the strenuous dualism of the two cities, to sub- 
mit to the control of a secularized church. In other words, 
they were forced to carry out their ideals in a society cursed 
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by sin and by means of human institutions that are the 
products of fallen human nature. Here, then, is a most 
interesting impasse, the implications of which we must ana- 
lyze further. 

It is important to remember that implicit in the life of the 
Middle Ages was a deeply ingrained sense of social solidar- 
ity, the root of which is found in a pervasive, primitive su- 
pernaturalism which dominated the life and thought of all 
classes. This dualism of the two cities, consequently, did not 
exist for the masses. Rather the dualism, in so far as it was 
felt at all, held within the frame of reference of this life in 
which, as we have seen, the two realms were blended. The 
saint of popular faith was the universal man in the sense 
that he transcended this dualism. As a citizen of two worlds 
he passed easily from one to the other. Dream, vision, 
prayer, miracle, the phenomena associated with the saint, 
did not belong to another world wholly antagonistic to this. 
Heaven and earth were blended in the saint, as we have 
seen in the beautiful legends associated with Benedict. 
Augustine the theologian lived in the realm of the saintly 
dualism; Augustine the man of affairs lived in the world of 
the naive supernaturalism of the masses. Augustine the 
pragmatist accepted this world of the masses, in spite of the 
fact that he was illogical in so doing. The ascetic saints, 
however, carried out the logic of the Christian Myth. 
Bernard dichotomized life and restricted the miracles of 
the saint to the spiritual and eternally real world of the 
City of God, thus denying validity to the earthly city. His 
life as saint was confined to this transcendental world. 
Hence, to ask the saint to live and work in an external, 
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unreal world of sin, utilizing its imperfect and sin-cursed 
institutions, not only stultified reality but forced him to fly 
without wings, to work without tools—in short, to live in a 
limbo that was little more than a ghastly nightmare. 
Bernard was thus more loyal to the Christian Myth than 
either Augustine or the secular clergy. He suffered spiritual 
agonies when the stern hand of a secularized church forced 
him to stultify this loyalty. 

Only on this supposition are we able to understand why 
all the great saints, especially those with powers of spiritual 
leadership, were rendered most unhappy by the clash be- 
tween their vows of loyalty to the world-denying life of the 
cloister and the demands which the church made upon 
them. ‘Their hearts were with their fellows in the cloisters; 
their consciences forced them to yield to the call of the 
church. A secularized, sinful church constrained them to 
stultify their holiest ideals. ‘(The task was not made easier for 
them by the fact that neither world nor secularized church 
ever took seriously the impossible ideal of the monastery. 
Moral common sense was approximated, not in the cloister, 
but in the wicked world. Augustine, to be sure, praised the 
ascetic ideal and accepted it theoretically, though he never 
ceased to stultify it in the affairs of practical life. When 
asked the question as to what would happen to the race 
should the sanctified race suicide of the cloister prevail and 
all the world become either monks or nuns, the theologian 
in him replied, ‘““That would be a blessing. It would mean 
that the number of the elect would be filled up and the 
kingdom of God accomplished.” Augustine the pragmatist 
never accepted this radical doctrine in practice. Had the 
monastic ideal triumphed, speedily the human race would 
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have reached a state pictured in Swinburne’s ‘“‘Pagan’s La- 
ment: 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, and the world has grown 
grey with thy breath; 
We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the kisses of death. 


The ascetic ideal was shipwrecked upon the stubborn re- 
sistance of the unregenerate urges of human nature, the will 
to live expressed in hunger, sex, and cupidity. Man re- 
mained human even during the Middle Ages. The the- 
ologian was constantly being refuted by life. 

This moral impasse between a world-negating, saintly 
ideal and a secularized but authoritative church could not 
endure. A compromise was in time effected by the church. 
The cleverness with which she paid lip service to the world- 
negating ideal of the cloister while more or less surreptitious- 
ly providing means for the gratification of the urges of hu- 
man nature, more fundamental than sin itself, is not the 
least interesting phase of the fascinating spiritual drama of 
the Middle Ages. Reforming saints such as Bernard left the 
cloister to fight the battles of the church against schism, 
simony and corruption of the clergy, the local princes who 
infringed upon the rights of the church or against the infidel 
Moslem. Bernard fought for the dignity and moral integrity 
of the church, tacitly assuming that in the church was im- 
perfectly embodied the pattern of the eternal City of God. 
Aided by the moral power of such men as Bernard and the 
transcendental ideal to which he appealed, the church beat 
down her enemies, both within and without, and gained 
moral and spiritual pre-eminence. But dominance in the 
spiritual realm brought with it in the Middle Ages, in- 
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evitably, dominance in all spheres of life. Bernard’s reforms 
led straight to the theocracy sought by Gregory VII and 
actually attained by Innocent III. His worldly successes 
stultified his monkish ideal. 

We have, then, this curious situation. The otherworldly, 
saintly enthusiasm exploited by the church in her struggle 
for power ended in the conquest of the world by the church 
and the possession of all the goods of the world. The saintly 
ideal by the sheer fact of its success has thus contradicted 
itself. World negation has been subtly transformed into 
world affirmation. The steps are as follows. The saintly 
ideal is capitalized by the church, and all the zeal and self- 
sacrifice devoted to the life of the cloister are used by a 
secularized church to further her ends. The result was the 
conquest of the world by the church. But the more com- 
plete the conquest of the world in the interest of the lofty, 
saintly ideal, the more inescapable the obligation of the 
church to assume responsibility for the world’s goods. To 
assume responsibility for the goods of the world can be done 
only by abandoning the original ideal of the saint. Seculari- 
zation and materialization resulted inevitably from the 
triumph of the ideal. 

This tragic nullification of the lofty ideal of the saint is 
found in every stage of medieval society. ‘There was no es- 
cape from it, for it inhered in the nature of that culture. A 
monastery such as Cluny flourished because of its ascetic 
piety. Numbers increased and wealth accumulated through 
the gifts of the devout. The original ascetic morality was 
lost. Luxury and worldly culture crept into the cloisters. 
The monastery became secularized and socialized, and the 
reform had to start all over again. This is the monotonous 
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cycle through which all the great orders passed. ‘They were 
never able to maintain the impossible ascetic ideal. ‘This 
cycle was predetermined by the inner logic of medieval so- 
ciety. There was no escape from it. 

To take another example. Men such as Peter the Hermit 
and Bernard preached a holy war against the Moslem in- 
fidels. ‘The crusades made the popes the uncontested leaders 
of Christendom. ‘They raised taxes, freed serfs and debtors, 
protected the property of those who joined the crusades. 
In short, the popes, ostensibly the champions of the world- 
denying ideal, became the most powerful rulers of Christen- 
dom. They were, in fact, heads of a vast worldly empire 
which had long ago lost its intangible spiritual meaning, as 
that term was used by Augustine, and had become merely 
another power in a world given over to sin. The otherworld- 
ly saints that once preached, as Jesus did, love and peace 
among men of good will now became eloquent protagonists 
of war. Bernard, as we shall see, was instrumental in found- 
ing the Knights Templars, who combined the calling of the 
soldier with the otherworldly ideal of the ascetic. Surely the 
self-stultification of the saintly ideal could go no further. 

The result was that all the secular values of the earthly 
city given over to sin crept back into the church and re- © 
ceived her sanction. ‘The family, the state, property, and art 
were all patronized by the church. The state—the visible 
incarnation of the earthly city of sin—was tolerated on the 
understanding, of course, that only through unconditional 
obedience to the church could the original stain of sin be 
removed. Marriage, which the logic of ascetic piety would 
have destroyed, was sanctioned for the lower level of the 
laity, and the effort was made to eliminate the stain of sin by 
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making it a sacrament. But even this was half-hearted, for 
the sexual act—the source of concupiscence—was never free 
from the stain of sin. The saintly ideal has especially con- 
demned property, citing the example of Jesus; but the sec- 
ularized church tolerated property, permitting it not only 
among the laity but also among the secular clergy. Here 
again the tacit understanding was that the primal stain of 
sin associated with property as an institution made neces- 
sary by the fall could be wiped out only by charity and gifts 
to the church. Neither family, state, nor property possessed 
any intrinsic values of their own. Their moral existence was 
conditioned upon the utterances of popes and councils. All 
values were oriented in terms of manufactured religious val- 
ues, just as in a capitalistic society the tendency is toward an 
artificial scale of values in which the economic are supreme. 
The Middle Ages vainly sought to crucify social values in 
the interest of an impossible transcendental ideal. 

In this struggle between the worldly and the heavenly 
cities the former won. The result was a profound seculariza- 
tion of the saintly ideal. This is seen in the emergence of a 
note of relativism pervading every phase of medieval so- 
ciety. Saint and sinner became gradually merely relative 
terms. ‘here were as many grades of both sin and holiness 
as there were different stratifications of society. This was 
due in no small measure to the policy of the church in re- 
fusing to stress the moral and spiritual absolute at the level 
of practice, though lauding it as a counsel of perfection. She 
soon learned where judicious yielding to the ineradicable 
urges of human nature was necessary, especially in a feudal 
society with fixity of status, and never permitted the friction 
between the ideal and the actual to become so strong as to 
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threaten her control. Had it been possible for forces to have 
arisen that would have provided a crucial test of the saintly 
ideal, the results would have been disastrous. ‘The eyes of 
men would have been opened to the essentially impossible 
nature of this ideal. The conditions for such a test and such 
a disillusionment did not exist in the Middle Ages. When 
those conditions did arise in the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, the saint’s significance ceased to be social and be- 
came merely historical and sentimental. 

It now remains for us to illustrate the principles laid down 
in this chapter in the lives of the two most prominent saints 
of the Middle Ages, namely, Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Francis of Assisi. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


O FEW men is it ever given to achieve such brilliant 

social reforms, to win the applause and sincere es- 

teem even of those whom he opposed, and to pass 

off the stage loved and honored by all the world as was the 

case with Bernard of Clairvaux. To few men, be it also said, 

has it ever happened that their reforms have proved so short 

lived or their ideals been so soon shipwrecked. The explana- 

tion must be found, first, in the nature of the man and of his 
ideals and, second, in the nature of his age. 

Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) would have been a 
great leader in any age and among any group calling for the 
highest moral and spiritual qualities. He was richly gifted 
by nature and came of noble stock on both sides. His 
mother, Aleth de Montbard, was descended from the an- 
cient dukes of Burgundy. She married a certain Tescelin of 
good family and bore him seven children, of whom Bernard 
was the third. Aleth, like Monica the mother of Augustine, 
was a very unusual woman and seems to have bequeathed 
to her son her fine spiritual and moral qualities. His biog- 
raphers describe young Bernard in school as ‘‘a pupil nat- 
urally modest and reserved, avoiding rowdy companions 
and dissipating pleasures, seeking solitude as an asylum for 
his piety and a shelter for his timidity.”” He was the most 
brilliant member of school. His first great sorrow came at 
the age of sixteen when his beloved mother died. 
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It might almost be said that Bernard was born a monk. 
From the earliest years of adolescence the life in the world 
with its temptations and failures seemed to have filled him 
with dread. Just as he sought solitude even as a boy and 
avoided the foolish excesses of his playmates, so, as he ap- 
proached manhood, the silence and solitude of the cloister 
seemed to him the only escape from a wicked and futile 
world. Bernard alone and singlehanded was afraid of life; 
with God and the church behind him he was brave as a 
lion. ‘This was typically medieval. In a society poverty 
stricken at the level of the higher values, shot through with 
dark shadows projected by the reign of brute force and 
crude passions, the tender, sensitive soul of Bernard could 
find peace and happiness only in the cloister, and, as fate | 
would have it, he did not find it there. Rather, member- 
ship in his order provided the means for the great spiritual 
adventure of the saintly career to which he was predesti- 
nated by nature, society, and fate. 

Bernard, to be sure, thought that he was escaping from 
the great adventure of life. As a matter of fact, the sequel 
showed that he had chosen the most adventurous life pos- 
sible in his age. He sought in the cloister oblivion and a 
foreshortening of the tragic drama of earthly existence. He 
gained fame and a sure place in history. An exhaustive ac- 
count of all Bernard’s activities would be little short of a 
sketch of European history during the second quarter of the 
twelfth century. ‘Solely by the prestige of his eloquence 
and sanctity he governed Western Christianity from 1125 to 
1153 and became the synthesis of his age.”’! He began with 
the reform of his own monastery after the most rigorous 

1 Luchaire, ‘‘Saint Bernard,” Revue historique, LX XI (1899), 225. 
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ascetic pattern, and this reform gradually extended to other 
monasteries and to the entire church. He castigated the hi- 
erarchy, including the popes, for their laxity. In the famous 
schism of 1130-38 when two rival popes, Anacletus II and 
Innocent IT, descended to all the tricks of political chicanery 
and corruption, involving all Europe in a vast ecclesiastical 
scandal, it was the hand of Bernard that finally restored 
order and a measure of decency. He was instrumental in 
putting down the brilliant heretic Abélard, the heretical 
sects of southern France, and the dangerous agitator Arnold 
of Brescia. By his eloquence he aroused Europe to two great 
crusades, and, in connection with the holy war against the 
infidel, he assisted in the founding of the order of the 
Templars in which the ideals of knightly chivalry were 
blended with those of the monk.? 

It must be freely confessed that Bernard of Clairvaux, per- 
haps the greatest of all the strictly medieval saints, is not easy 
to understand. He is ascomplicated as the age that he domi- 
nated and synthesized. At heart he was a humane and high- 
ly emotional man, much given to tears, which he shed on all 
crucial occasions. Yet there was in him, also, a puritanical 
strain that recalls the old Hebrew prophets. He preached 
peace with the voice of a dove and yet set the world by the 
ears. This meek and lowly monk marshaled the hosts of | 
Christendom against the infidel, instigated marches on 
Rome to crown and uncrown popes, and hunted the heretics 
all over Europe in the interest of brotherly love. While he 
held aloft the cross, underneath his monkish cloak he con- 
cealed a sword. In this remarkable man we have reformer, 
ascetic, wandering preacher, ecclesiastical politician, heresy- 

2 See Vacandard, La Vie de Saint Bernard, chap. viii. 
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hunter, orator, actor, mystic, and brilliant stylist, all rolled 
into one. His life fairly bristles with paradoxes. He turned 
his back upon the world to live in the cloister, yet he utilized 
all his powers and the influence of his order to conquer the 
world for the church. While proclaiming himself a lowly 
follower of Jesus and his law of love, he was the cause of more 
bloodshed than any man of his age. 

His character has been thus brilliantly portrayed: ‘‘He 
could be as yielding as wax or as hard as a stone. He is 
impatient at the slightest challenge of his opinions and again 
mild, forgiving and deferential to the point of insignificance. 
With a superabundance of humility he combines a complete 
lack of modesty. Restless, easily aroused, and always ready 
for a fight he is often discouraged and inclined to take refuge 
behind another’s will which otherwise he would never ac- 
knowledge. Courageously outspoken, he can also be two- 
faced to the point of perfidy. A visionary, a thaumaturge by — 
profession, a hysterical monk for whom fancy and reality are 
constantly intermingling, so credulous as to be the laughing 
stock of friends, he is also a statesman with a breadth of 
vision commensurate with his position as the head of an 
order that covered all Europe. He really did not understand 
the age in which he lived, and yet a hundred threads of 
world politics ran through his fingers. He called the cloister 
his home and his heart’s desire and sighed for the peace and 
charms of his cell, yet was censured by the pope because he 
had a finger in every thing that did not concern him while 
Chancellor Haimeric told him to keep to his cloister.’ 

‘““No sooner did he leave his cell, that he loved, for a 
world he hated than he sighed for the beloved vale of 

3 Ep. xlviii. 
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Clairvaux where he was never long permitted to linger. He 
despised no one and yet despised the entire world. He 
scorned himself and yet he also scorned those who scorned 
him. At one moment a spirit of saintly exaltation filled him, 
at another he was cast down. He was never normal. Would 
anyone learn to know a soul that is ever up and down, happy 
and unhappy, in which harmony ever succeeds disharmony, 
pestered, irritated, always in conflict with itself, let him read 
the letters of Bernard. On the whole, he sought the good 
but always within the predetermined limitations of a monk. 
He prayed God that he might die silent and forgotten in his 
cell, and then spent half his life on the back of a mule, the 
busy agent of the pope and his Cistercian order. Schiller 
calls him a pious rascal, Neander a saint, so great are the 
contradictions united in a personality forced to develop in 
an atmosphere of romantic mysticism, of unhealthy monkish 
asceticism and the colossal Gregorian lie that the church 
must deny the world it seeks to conquer.’”! 

It is not easy to find any trustworthy criterion for the 
evaluation of a life so paradoxical and so many sided as that 
of Bernard. Three factors are certainly of prime impor- 
tance, namely, the romantically emotional and unstable 
temperament of the man, his life in the cloister, and the 
philosophy of the Christian Myth. The most important fac- 
tor perhaps was the confusing effect of the dualism of the 
Christian Myth in his life. Bernard was the last great repre- 
sentative of the patristic tradition, the finest expression of 
which is found in Augustine. Bernard’s type of piety was 
thoroughly Augustinian.*® Its sources were the Bible, Augus- 

* Adolf Hausrath, Arnold von Brescia (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 40f. 

5 Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, II, 19 f. 
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tine, and the lives of the desert fathers. In an earlier chapter 
we have pointed out the two poles of Augustine’s thought, 
namely, the inner mystical experiences portrayed in his Con- 
fessions and the Christian Myth sketched in his City of God 
that gave the cosmic setting of the inner experiences. 
Bernard took the Christian Myth with all seriousness. For 
Bernard, therefore, the ascetic exercises of the cloister pre- 
suppose a thoroughly pessimistic view of man’s nature and 
society. They are a sort of moral and spiritual propaedeutic 
that seeks to expedite the return to man’s original estate by 
the negation of a sinful world. 

The entire way of life of the cloister is built around this 
basic assumption of the Christian Myth. The monastic vows 
of chastity, obedience, and poverty are all phases of the 
mortification of man’s sinful nature in the effort to approxi- 
mate primordial sinlessness. Obedience is the negation of 
the sinful will. ‘The prerequisites of saintly obedience are 
abject humility, authoritative ecclesiastical organization, 
the habit of following the advice of superiors implicitly, an 
inevitable narrowing and weakening of the individual will, 
and complete self-surrender to higher powers. In short, a 
sort of passion for self-sacrifice and abasement is cultivated 
that often approximates the pathological in the saintly char- 
acter. 

The other phases of asceticism—namely, chastity or the 
crucifixion of the sex urge, poverty or the suppression of the 
acquisitive urge—are more or less logical corollaries of obedi- 
ence. “By poverty he [the saint] immolates his exterior pos- 
sessions; by chastity he immolates his body; by obedience he 
completes the sacrifice, and gives to God all that he yet holds 
as his own, his two most precious goods, his intellect and his 
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will. ‘The sacrifice is then complete and unreserved, a gen- 
uine holocaust, for the entire victim is now consumed for the 
honor of God.”® This is the price demanded of apostate man 
who would turn about and take the first feeble step back 
along the sin-cursed trail that leads to the bliss of paradise, 
the utopia of the medieval saint. 

In this negation of the world the first enemy to be subdued 
is the body, the seat of all fleshly lusts. Bernard had a beau- | 
tiful body. His figure, slightly above the average, was grace- 
ful and elegant. His hair was fair, his eyes blue, and through 
a skin of the finest texture glowed the bloom of youth,’ 
When Bernard entered the monastery of Citeau, famous for 
its ascetic rigor, he went even beyond the regulations in his 
romantic zeal to crucify this lovely but sinful body. We are 
told that he hated dirt, but he took the proverbial lack of 
cleanliness of the cloister as part of his spiritual discipline. 
Baths were forbidden except to the sick. The monks slept in 
their clothes. They shaved seven times a year and never 
used acomb. But Bernard was not content with poverty and 
dirt. He sought privation. He experienced a special joy in 
the maltreatment of his beautiful body to an extent that fills 
us with horror. He fasted regularly until two in the after- 
noon and sometimes until evening. He never consumed the 
pound of bread allowed or all his portion of vegetables. To 
eat until his hunger was satisfied was a sin. He ate just 
enough to keep him from fainting. The result was that his 
health failed badly, and he was told that unless he ceased his 


6 Lejeune, Introduction a la vie mystique (1899), p. 277, cited by James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 312. 


7Vacandard, op. cit., I, 19. 
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ascetic rigor he would not live. More than once he was on 
the verge of the grave. 

He never recovered his health but so abused his stomach 
that it was permanently diseased. His sense of taste became 
so dulled that he was unable to distinguish different foods. 
He mistook lard for butter and drank oil for water and was 
not aware of it. ‘The tendency of the ascetic to turn the eye 
inward and to disregard the world of the senses rendered 
Bernard often completely oblivious of his environment. He 
never observed whether the roof of the chapel was flat or 
vaulted and was ignorant of the number of windows. He 
rode for hours along the shore of Lake Geneva without being 
aware of that beautiful body of water. In spite of repeated 
illnesses that threatened his life he kept up his ascetic exer- 
cises. He went through long prayers and vigils standing on 
swollen feet that brought excruciating pain. His poor weak- 
ened and diseased stomach could not bear even the lightest 
food. It became necessary during his prolonged devotions 
to make a hole in the side of his stall in the chapel to receive 
the half-digested food his stomach could not retain.® 

We have here an exceedingly interesting psychological 
situation. Bernard got a peculiar joy out of the protests of 
his body at the insults heaped upon it. The pains of the 
body, which were nature’s warnings of danger, were inter- 
preted by the saint as evidence of spiritual health. The 
saintly ascetic thus attained a condition that suggests a 
parallel with that of the confirmed drunkard. Just as the 
pathological conditions of a body poisoned and diseased 
through excessive drinking bring pleasure to the confirmed 
inebriate, so the physical sufferings due to the saint’s abuse 

8 Ibid., pp. 45 f., 76 f., 233 f. 
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of his body brought him a spiritual thrill. Our cult of the 
human body, thanks to sanitation, athletics, and the educa- 
tive effect of the cinema, or the artistic glorification of the 
human body by the ancient Greeks, was utterly foreign to 
the world-view of the saint. The alternatives offered by the 
saint were a beautiful and well-fed body with sin or a starved 
and emaciated body with holiness. Taken logically, the 
saintly ideal would starve and weaken the body until, like 
the ugly husk of the chrysalis stage, it is sloughed off, and the 
disciplined and purified soul wings its way, butterfly like, 
back to God and paradise. 

Even here we face another paradox. Why was it that the 
body, so despised and abused by the saint when alive, be- 
came more precious than rubies after his death? It is passing 
strange that the soul of the saint could not hallow its house 
of clay during life but did so after death. The nearer a saint 
got to the grave, the more both body and soul increased in 
spiritual value. A standing quarrel existed between Bernard 
of Clairvaux and the monastery of Cluny that took for its 
motto “Mens sana in corpore sano.”’ The logic of the Chris- 
tian Myth was on the side of Bernard; common sense and 
humanism were on the side of the Clunists.® 

The logic of the Christian Myth, which the saint took 
with such appalling strictness, was a deadly menace to the 
integrity of the basic social institution—the home. Bernard 
practically destroyed his own home when he took his 
brothers and finally his old father with him into the cloister, 
leaving only his sister Hombeline alone in the world. After 
years of separation Hombeline came to visit her brothers in 
the monastery “with grand equipage” and best attire in 

9 Ibid., chap. iv. 
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order to do them honor. Bernard refused to recognize her 
as his sister and sent word by another brother, André, that he 
had other affairs to attend to besides gratifying the pride of 
a foolish woman of the world. André bettered Bernard’s in- 


structions by saying to his sister, waiting at the gate of the 


monastery, “What is the meaning of this pomp and these 
ornaments? What is this but to cover yourself with dung?” 
Poor Hombeline, in tears, cried, “What a sinner am I!” 
Bernard, hearing of her penitence, hastened with his other 
brothers to welcome “‘the sister whom he always loved.’’! 
Family ties were gone. He and his sister could love each 
other now only at the sublimated level of the saint. The 
home and the world of dress and equipages belonged to a 
shadowy, unreal world ruled by the devil and sin. 


Bernard’s treatment of his sister was quite in harmony * 


with his treatment of women as a class. His general attitude 
was one of deep distrust. Was it not Eve who first intro- 
duced sin into the world? For the saint, woman outside the 
cloister was janua diaboli or a ‘‘doorway for the devil.” 
Women are always associated with sex and the begetting of 
children where concupiscence—the sin par excellence—was 
concerned. There was not a spark of knightly chivalry in 
Bernard’s attitude toward women. In a letter to a virgin 
Sophie, he asserts that her beauty based upon virginity 
excels even that of an angel because ‘‘an angel has virginity 
indeed, but not flesh.”” ‘True womanly beauty is based on 
the crucifixion of the flesh. He gives a scathing arraignment 
of the great ladies of the twelfth century, which suggests that 
for once, at least, Bernard’s senses were quite capable of 
grasping the details of his environment. These women, 
10 Ibid., p. 86. 
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tricked out in all their finery, ‘“‘walk with uneven step and 
outstretched necks, adorned with ornaments like some pa- 
gan fane and dragging after them a long trail of precious 
material which raises a cloud of dust as they pass.”!! His 
last word of scorn for the luxury-loving secular clergy is that 
they bedeck themselves with fine apparel “like the vile 
sex.” Even St. Francis, who has enthusiastic praises for the 
beauties of nature and dumb animals, is silent on the charms 
of beautiful womanhood. This very silence is eloquent. The 
only woman aside from the nuns that the saints waxed elo- 
quent over was the Virgin Mary, and she is far more akin to 
the sexless angels of paradise than to the red-blooded 
womanhood of earth. 

Bernard was not naturally a harsh man. He even insists 
that his sympathy for his fellow-men is so strong that if com- 
passion is a sin he could not avoid feeling it.!3 Yet some of the 
hardest things in his varied career to justify according to 
modern standards are his treatment of mothers and fathers 
who sought to preserve the integrity of their homes against 
his persuasive eloquence that swept their sons into the living 
tomb of the cloister. There is nothing so cruel, perhaps, in 
all Bernard’s letters as the one written to the parents of a 
certain Elias, pleading for the return of their son to his home. 
Bernard, using Elias as his mouthpiece, made him write the 
following reply to his parents who were grieving for their 
boy: 

Herein I must not obey you; herein I own you not as parents, but as 
FOES oul chai Besides what is there in common between you and me? What 


have I from you but sin and misery? It is only this corruptible body 
which I wear that I confess and own to have from you. Is it not enough 


1 Fp, cxiii—cxiv. a 1oP, XMS XXIV GC; 13 Fh. Ixx. 
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for you, unhappy ones, to have brought me unhappy into the unhap- 
piness of this world; for you sinners to have given birth in your sin to me 
a sinner; to have reared in sin a son born in sin; but you must by grudging 
me the compassion which I have gained from Him who willeth not the 
death of a sinner, make me besides all this, a child of hell?14 


This terrible language, which expressed Bernard’s phi- 
losophy of human nature and society, put into the mouth of 
a boy writing to brokenhearted parents, violates the strong- 
est and tenderest affections of the human heart and is a gross 
slander of human nature. In our modern world a man who 
could influence a boy to do this would be considered a mon- 
ster. Yet, thanks to the ingrained ideas of the Christian 
Myth, voiced so eloquently by Bernard, the parents had no 
reply. No law of God or man could win back their boy. 
There was no philosophy of life, no set of laws, no enlight- 
ened public sentiment that would enable them to resist 
Bernard’s cruel logic. Where orthodox piety was lacking, as 
among the heretics of southern France, Bernard’s eloquence 
was singularly impotent. 

Curiously enough, the naturally warm and sympathetic 
impulses of Bernard, designed by nature to function in a 
home with wife and children, still found expression in the 
highly artificial life of the monastery. In reply to the fears 
expressed by the parents of a certain Geoffry that the deli- 
cate constitution of their son could not stand the rigors of 
Clairvaux, Bernard wrote, ‘“‘I will be to him father, mother, 
brother and sister.’’’ ‘The cruel words written to the par- 
ents of Elias may have been due to the fierce jealousy which 
a love, born of a sublimated spiritual fatherhood, felt to- 


14 Tife and Works of Saint Bernard, ed. Eales, Vol. I, Letter 111. 
Se a ake a 
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ward the rival carnal love of a father and mother. Human 
nature was not to be denied, even in a cloister. On his re- 
turn from his frequent journeys we are told that Bernard 
“entered the novice room as soon as opportunity offered, in 
order that these, his new born tender children, whom he 
fed with his milk, might be the more copiously refreshed 
from the breasts of his consolation, in proportion as they had 
long lacked the sweetness of his holy exhortations.” F inding 
one sad, he said to him, “I sighed to see thee alone pining in 
bitter sadness. .... Then when I would have caressed thee 
and drawn thee to myself thou wouldst turn aside thy 
averted face, weeping so bitterly that my very cowl was 
drenched with tears.’”!® 

The fact that Bernard’s life violated the logic of the great 
Christian Myth and the world-negating vows of obedience, 
poverty, and chastity that bound him to the cloister throws 
light upon the deep note of uncertainty and pessimism that 
characterized the man. This appears in his many letters 
written during his spectacular excursions all over Europe in 
the effort to restore the peace and maintain the dignity of 
Holy Mother Church. His spiritual sufferings were only ag- 
gravated by the physical sufferings brought on through the 
terrific ascetic manhandling of his own body in the interest 
of spiritual perfection. Tortured by monkish scruples at 
deserting the life of the monastery, he was constrained to 
say, “I am I know not what sort of a chimera of my age. I 
belong neither to clergy nor laity. I wear the garb of a monk 
but do not observe the rules that govern the life of a monk.??!7 

The secular clergy, jealous of Bernard’s power, did not 
hesitate to taunt him on his inconsistency, and that it was 

16 Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, I, 295 f. 1 Ep. cel, 
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a sore point with Bernard is shown in his sarcastic reply to 
Chancellor Haimeric, who voiced the criticisms. ““My sole 
and only fault is that I have been present at these assemblies, 
being a man deserving only of solitude, who ought to judge 
only himself, to be the accuser and arbiter of my own con- 
science only, if I wish that my life should display what my 
profession declares, and my name of monk describe truly my 
solitary habit of life.’ The blame, says Bernard bitterly, 
rests with the church authorities. ‘It was because I had 
been summoned and as it were forced to come.” It is the 
duty of the authorities to keep these “frogs” of monks in their 
“hiding-places,”’ ‘‘their marshes,”’ the monasteries.’* These 
words are exceedingly significant. They suggest the eternal 


clash between the pragmatic and opportunistic point of 


view of the secular clergy identified with a passing sinful 
world and the intransigent position of the monk who is sup- 
posed to carry out strictly the logic of the great Christian 
Myth. This conscious disloyalty to ideals undoubtedly 
throws light upon the paradoxes of Bernard, his own inner 
conflicts as well as the inconsistencies in his conduct. ‘They 
caused him great unhappiness. 

It was especially in the letters written to his beloved 
monks of Clairvaux that he poured out his heart in lamenta- 
tions. ‘‘Life is an exile . . . . a protracted sickness, a weari- 
some waiting .... imprisoned within the horrid dungeon 
of a noisome body.” The vanities of life are only heightened 
by the uncertainties of a career in which, as he says, “I am 
forced to abandon my own children and look after those of 
others.’’!9 In a fatalistic note that reminds one of Sophocles’ 
Antigone he cried, ‘‘Not for my own sake do I wish for either 

18 Fp, xlviii (A.D. 1130). 19 Fp. cxliv (A.D. 1137). 
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life or death.”?° ““Why did God make me a monk if I am so 
necessary to the affairs of the world?’’#! This pious, fatalistic 
note is not new in the Christian tradition. Was it not said of 
Jesus that “che came unto his own and his own received him 
not”? This was what he expected. It was written in the 
stars. Bernard, like many great figures of history whose loy- 
alties are oriented in terms of fate or the infinite will of God 
the author of the Christian Myth, is forced to look beyond 
the things of time and sense and speak the language of 
eternity. Hence the stoic indifference to pain. Hence the 
mysterious yet spiritually sublimated pessimism with which 
he faced a fleeting world. Hence his vast compassion for 
mortals groping their way about in a spiritual twilight de- 
void of hope. 

The masses of men, with their naive, humanistic faith in 
their savior-gods, could not understand this stoic pessimism 
of the monk. They could not argue with him. This myste- 
rious thaumaturge, who seemed to defy the “‘whips and 
scorns of time” and bore with a sublime indifference the 
uncertainties of life, filled men with admiration and awe. 
Before such a man poor, weak, and sinful human nature was 
helpless and terrified. Mothers hid their sons, maidens their 
lovers, and wives their husbands for fear that Bernard’s 
fiery eloquence would capture them for this transcen- 
dental world of the cloister. Kings and nobles feared him 
and often fled rather than face the mysterious and in- 
domitable forces he incarnated. Evildoers trembled before 
him, utterly devoid of any effective defense and deprived of 
all rights. It was almost as though the world, whose victories 
and defeats were to him as dust in the balance, faced the 

20: Ep. cxliv. EPS XXL 
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judgment bar of God incarnated in this strange, sad-faced 
monk. The greatest cowards of history are the moral cow- 
ards. Bernard’s power lay in the fact that he incarnated a 
social conscience embodied in the Christian Myth that 
negated life. Men accepted his moral authoritativeness in 
spite of the fact that in so doing they invalidated the claims 
of earthly institutions and the secular values they embodied. 
He was the unanswerable incarnation of their own con- 
sciences, a sort of medieval Kantian categorical imperative. 

Bernard’s amazing power over his age was not purely and 
solely moral and spiritual. It can be fully comprehended 
only in the light of an omnicompetent supernaturalism condi- 
tioning the role of the saint in folklore. In Gregory’s Dialogs 
we saw how the saint dominated the lives of the masses. He 
belonged both to heaven and to earth. By means of vision, - 
prayer, and miracle he passed easily from one world to the 
other. Miracle especially was proof of this dual citizenship. 
No saint of the Middle Ages has so many and spectacular 
miracles to his credit as Bernard. He cured two hundred and 
thirty-five who were paralytic or lame, two hundred and 
seventy-two who were blind, three who were mad. He 
healed multitudes of deaf and dumb by touch or by the sign 
of the cross or by a silent mental prayer. Some even ascribed 
to him a resurrection of a dead man. ‘These miracles are 
recorded in a liber miraculorum. There is not the slightest 
doubt that Bernard believed in his miracles, nor can we 
doubt the sincerity of those who witnessed them. ‘They were 
accepted by cardinals, popes, chroniclers, and emperors 
such as Frederic Barbarossa. 

The arguments in support of his miracles by good Abbé 
Vacandard, Bernard’s pious biographer, leave us uncon- 
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vinced.” Miracles can be believed; they cannot be proved. 
The moment we get scientific, factual evidence of the truth 
of a miracle it ceases to be a miracle. What interests us is the 
psychological fact of their universal acceptance. This ex- 
plains the veneration of the masses for Bernard everywhere 
he went. He was treated as a veritable god. In him we see 
writ large on the page of history the legendary picture of the 
Saint given us in Gregory’s Dialogs. One cannot help raising 
the question, therefore, as to whether Bernard’s role as the 
most marvelous thaumaturge of the age was not more re- 
sponsible for his control of men than his role as moral 
reformer. Doubtless, for the man of the Middle Ages these 
two functions could not be separated. They merely corrob- 
orated the popular notion that the saint was a citizen of two 
worlds, embodying the ultimate spiritual forces of the uni- 
verse. His miracles, performed while preaching a crusade, 
were more effective even than his eloquence in plunging 
Europe into a holocaust of bloodshed and hate in a holy war 
against the infidel. Of Bernard no less than of Jesus it may be 
said that the people believed him “for the very works’ 
Bake; 72 
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HE two main elements in Bernard’s character were 
humility and love. Humility is the basic virtue in 
the Christian Myth because it is a sort of spiritual 
cathartic that enables the saint to get rid of the old sinful 
self and paves the way for the dynamic virtue, love. Love 
fills up the spiritual void created by humility. Humility 
enabled the saint to crucify the flesh and put off the sinful 
trappings of a lost world in which he had to live and which 
included, besides his own body, the family, the state, and - 
earthly possessions. Humility and love were thus the nega- 
tive and positive sides of saintly character. Without humil- 
ity it is impossible to grasp reality. Bernard interpreted 
Jesus’ famous dictum “‘I am the way, the truth and the life” 
to mean that humility is the way that leads to truth and 
truth brings life and eternal glory. ‘‘Humility is the virtue 
which renders a man vile in his own eyes by a true under- 
standing of his own estate.’’! ‘Truth and reality are grasped 
not by reason but through emotional attitudes. Value, the 
essence of reality, can be understood only in terms of value 
experience. As Pascal puts it, ““Le coeur a ses raisons que 
la raison ne connait pas.”’ Pride blinds to reality. For pride, 
which Augustine defines as ‘“‘the love of one’s own excel- 
lence,” distorts the perspective by falsifying the scale of 
1 De gradibus humilitatis, chap. i, cited by Vacandard, La Vie de Saint 
Bernard, I, 161. 
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values. It was humility that kept Bernard sane in the midst 
of success and the flatteries of the world. Bernard built on 
the foundations of Christian piety laid by Augustine. 

Saintly humility is not to be confounded with the human- 
istic and secular humility, the most famous example of 
which, perhaps, was Socrates. The humility of Socrates was 
primarily intellectual rather than emotional. When the or- 
acle at Delphi pronounced him the wisest man of his age, he 
said that could mean only that he, more than others, was 
aware of the extent of his own ignorance. Socrates never de- 
nied the powers of his own mind or the minds of others. He 
never lost his intellectual self-respect. Saintly humility im- 
plied the loss of all respect for the ability of the human mind 
to solve ultimate questions. The saint had to confess himself 
an intellectual and moral bankrupt before he was even in 
the position to get at the truth. Saintliness, in the last analy- 
sis, is based upon self-stultification. 

It is impossible to understand the self of the saint without 
keeping constantly in mind that it was an institutionalized 
self. The self of a Socrates trained in the free dynamic so- 
ciety of the city-state of Athens was individualistic and 
humanistic. The institutionalized self of the cloister shared 
the besetting sins of an institution. The institution, since it 
comes down from the past, is always authoritarian and dog- 
matic. It more or less unconsciously tends to make the end 
justify the means. The texture of the institutional self is 
strongly emotional because the emotions flourish best in 
fixed ways of life. The self trained and disciplined by the 
institution always assumes its own intrinsic worth. It has 
been remarked that “the supernatural is always a conceit of 
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the institution.”? Rousseau’s dictum, ‘‘On se suffit a soi- 
méme comme le dieu,”’ spoken of the romanticist, applies to 
the institution. Aristotle said, ‘“What seems to all men zs.” 
The institution says, ‘‘What seems to me is.” Every institu- 
tion is partial, specialized, mechanized, and hence restricts 
personality. Conscience lies outside the individual in the in- 
stitution. The individual is educated to identify the dictates 
of his own conscience with those of the institution. ‘he me- 
dieval saints had little or no personality outside the cloister 
and the church. 

All the virtues must be recast to fit the exigencies of the 
given institutionalized self. Augustine called the pagan vir- 
tues of courage, wisdom, temperance, and justice “gilded 
vices,’ and so they were from the point of view of the church 


which he permitted to do his thinking for him on ultimate . 


issues. Similarly, the virtues of Bernard, especially humility 
and love, are institutionalized virtues. ‘To despise one’s self 
from the humanistic point of view is immoral. ‘To despise 
and humiliate the humanistic and secular self was for Ber- 
nard entirely proper—nay, necessary. But the obverse side 
of this humility was an exaggerated self-respect and pride 
from the point of view of the institutionalized self. In fact, 
extremes in one universe of discourse tended to breed ex- 
tremes in the opposite. The deeper the distrust of self, the 
greater the confidence in the institutional self. Here we are 
to seek the explanation of the self-abasement of Bernard’s 
personal self along with the militant and intolerant exalta- 
tion of the institutional self, whether dealing with kings and 
princes or with the heretic Abélard. The institutional self 

2 Lloyd, ‘‘The Institution and Some of Its Original Sins,”’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XIII, 523 f.; see also Mecklin, Introduction to Social Ethics, chap. xiil. 
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tolerated no rivals and no opposition. Hence the hatred of 
the heretic. If the history of the monastic orders of the 
Catholic church, such as the Jesuits, teaches anything, it is 
the subtle dangers that inhere in an exaggerated institu- 
tional self with its intolerance, its moral obtuseness, its 
obscurantism, its sublimated spiritual hates. That there is 
nothing so insidiously dangerous to human liberties as a 
devout spiritual leader backed up by an infallible church is 
a generalization strikingly illustrated in the life of Bernard. 

The earliest treatise written by Bernard was on humility 
(De gradibus humilitatis et superbiae). It clearly shows the ef- 
fects of the institutionalized self of the cloister. Vivacity and 
communicativeness are incompatible with monkish humil- 
ity. “It is necessary that the monk of this type talk or burst,”’ 
says Bernard. ‘‘He is full of words. He is stifled by esprit. 
He is hungry for hearers.”” One can easily picture the cruel 
repression suffered by ebullient natures who depend for their 
happiness upon social intercourse. It goes without saying 
that many geniuses in poetry, art, or philosophy must have 
been stifled in the cloister. The unpardonable offense 
against the humility demanded by the institutionalized self 
of the cloister was to be different from one’s fellows. The 
little individual idiosyncrasies and singularities that lend 
such a charm to personal intercourse were a nuisance in the 
cloister. The individual who “‘prefers a little prayer made in 
private to the entire psalmody during the night,”’ who “‘ex- 
pectorates, coughs and fills his corner with sighs and groans” 
is not to be tolerated. Thus, with withering sarcasm, Ber- 
nard holds up to the scorn of his fellows the unfortunate who 
temperamentally or otherwise is different from the rest. The 
whole machinery of the cloister is set in motion to iron him 
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into the approved pattern of monkish humility. Originality, 
individuality, even charity, are thus subordinated to hu- 
mility.2 A more tragic parody of the beautiful tolerance of 
Jesus could hardly be imagined. 

Compassionate love is the comprehensive virtue in the 
saintly ideal. It was especially strong and beautiful in the 
character of Bernard because so congenial to his tempera- 
ment. This is shown in a famous passage in a letter to Abbot 
Guy concerning an erring monk whom Bernard wished re- 
writes Bernard, “‘is a 


i) 


admitted to the monastery. ‘‘Pity,’ 
feeling which is not governed by the will, nor subjected to 
the reason, nor is any one drawn to it by deliberate purpose; 
but it necessarily imposes itself of its own accord on compas- 
sionate hearts at the sight of the suffering of others, so that 
even if it were a sin to be moved with compassion I could 
not help pitying, even if I wished.’’* This links Bernard with 
Jesus, St. Francis, and all lovers of mankind. It gives us a 
deep insight into his soul and explains to a very large extent 
the hold he had on his age. His compassion when united 
with his utter devotion, his tact, and his courage enable us to 
understand why his sharp criticisms, even of kings, popes, 
and cardinals, left no sting. They all loved him though he 
remained to them a divine mystery. It may seriously be 
doubted whether Bernard ever really hated anyone, except, 
of course, infidels and heretics, such as Abélard, who chal- 
lenged the intolerant institutional self. This was justified be- 
cause it was a holy hatred on a par with the hatred of the 
devil or of sin. 

Love embraced every phase of the many-sided activities of 


8 Vacandard, op. cit., I, 162 f. 4 Ep. Ixx. 
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Bernard. Through it his great soul found its fullest expres- 
sion. Love dominated the great Augustinian tradition, but 
it varied in its expression with the ages and personalities of 
the saints. Love for Augustine, while still Christian in its 
essence, betrays the influence of the Platonic tradition, es- 
pecially Neo-Platonism. He excelled all in the subtle analy- 
sis of the communion of the saint with God in the “inner- 
most inner” of man-soul, but he had little to say on the larger 
social implications of love. In an age when feudal ties rather 
than rights and constitutions united all men love was the 
basic bond. Bernard, who was the synthesis of his age, real- 
ized as have few other saints before or since the tremendous 
social dynamic of love. He saw that above all love gives the 
mastery over men, for it rules their hearts not their heads. 
In a remarkable passage of his twenty-third Sermon on the 
Song of Songs he cried, ‘‘Receive instruction, ye that judge 
the earth. Learn how you ought to be the mothers rather 
than the masters of those committed to your care. Study, 
therefore, to make yourselves more loved than feared; and 
if, sometimes, there is need of severity, let it be the severity 
of a parent, not that of a tyrant.’®> One cannot but contrast 
this with the famous statement of Machiavelli, “It is much 
safer to be feared than to be loved.’’® 

Love in a feudal age was rarely the free, spontaneous ex- 
pression of affection between equals, as we know it in a 
democratic society. The love and loyalty that united vassal 
and lord, monk and abbot, knight and retainer, was tinged 
with a note of paternalism. Only in the fervor of mystical, 

® Bernard’s Sermons on the Song of Songs, translated by a priest of Melleray, 
| Da Mf 

6 The Prince (Everyman ed.), p. 134. 
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contemplative love of the soul for God were the stratifica- 
tions of a feudal order transcended and something like 
equality achieved. Fear or honor of God implies conscious- 
ness of the inequality between the soul and God. But perfect 
love ‘‘is sufficient of itself and is its own reward. Beside it- 
self, love requires no motive and seeks no fruit. Its fruit is its 
enjoyment of itself..... Amongst all the emotions, senti- 
ments and feelings of the soul, love stands distinguished in 
this respect, that in the case of it alone has the creature the 
power to correspond and to make a return to the Creator in 
kind, though not in equality.”” Bernard symbolizes this mys- 
tical relation of the soul with God as ‘‘a holy and spiritual 
marriage. It is saying too little to call it an alliance: it 1s 


rather an embrace.’’’ 


The eighty-six rambling discourses on the Song of Songs . 


delivered by Bernard to the monks of Clairvaux is one of the 
most famous medieval examples of the mystical love of the 
saint for God. They fairly bristle with problems—critical, 
historical, ethical, and psychological. One school sees in 
them a disgusting exhibition of the semibarbarous monkish 
imagination luxuriating in the sensual imagery of a profane 
and voluptuous oriental love song. Others find here an ex- 
quisitely beautiful allegorical use of the language of the love 
of the sexes to illustrate the loftiest and purest phases of con- 
templative religious love. The truth probably lies some- 
where between these two extremes. It is well to remember 
that good taste was never characteristic of the semibarbarous 
Middle Ages. It was no offense against good taste when 
Bernard stressed precisely those passages that seem to us 
most sensual in their appeal. To the text ‘‘Let him kiss me 
7 Sermons on the Song of Songs, \xxxiii. 
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with the kisses of his mouth for thy breasts are better than 
wine”’ he devotes Sermons i-ix. “‘A little bundle of myrrh is 
my beloved to me and he shall abide between my breasts’? is 
the text of Sermon xliii. The words ‘“‘My beloved to me and 
Itohim.... till the day break and the shadows retire” are 
the basis of Sermons Ixvii—lxxii. The more intimate the rela- 
tions of the soul to God, the more passionate the imagery. 
The last three discourses are upon the text ‘In my bed by 
night I sought him whom my soul loveth.” 

These famous discourses cannot be understood apart from 
the Christian Myth that rationalized the cosmos of the 
saint. ‘he Christian Myth of the Middle Ages is precisely 
the opposite of the Olympic mythology of ancient Greece. 
The Greeks ascribed to their deities those qualities and ca- 
pacities which were lacking to the complete enjoyment of 
earthly life, such as eternal youth and beauty. The Greek 
Olympus was but earthly life writ large. The paradise of the 
medieval saint was a complete negation of earthly life. The 
two mythologies were utterly opposed to each other. This 
Opposition was most strikingly illustrated in the contrast be- 
tween Venus and the Virgin Mary. The cult of Venus was 
the cult of earthly love; that of the Virgin was the complete 
negation of earthly love. The heart of the cult of the Virgin 
was not motherhood involving carnal love, sexual inter- 
course, and all the pangs of maternity. The Virgin was the 
apotheosis of chastity—a nondescript being who was a 
mother and yet not a mother. 

Mary, indeed, was transformed in the Christian Myth 
into an ethereally beautiful creature belonging neither to 
gods nor to men but most closely related to the angels. The 
Holy Family, which was the ideal, was based upon chastity. 
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Chastity was the earmark of saints and angels. Bernard 
thought that the chastity of monk and nun differed from 
that of the angels “‘in bliss only, not in virtue.”’® ‘The mysti- 
cal Sermons on the Song of Songs presuppose an audience 
which presumably has attained the ideal of the Christian 
Myth and to all intents and purposes has been desexed. 
The use of sexual imagery is, therefore, incidental. Ber- 
nard assumed that his hearers had sublimated and spirit- 
ualized their original sinful nature so that sex existed merely 
as a figure of speech. ‘This was perhaps approximately pos- 
sible in a mystic of the type of Bernard. Whether this was 
also true of his hearers may well be questioned. ‘They had 
hardly arrived at the blissful, sexless state of the saints and 
angels in paradise. Monkish suppressions often rendered the 
sex life pruriently self-conscious. 

It is not to be supposed that an anti-intellectual mystic of 
the type of Bernard would have much in common with the 
rationalist Abélard. Indeed, Bernard waged a far more bit- 
ter and vindictive fight against the heretics than he did 
against corrupt cardinals or renegade popes. The popes and 
cardinals have dropped into oblivion, but not the figure of 
Abélard. It is doubtful whether any event in Bernard’s spec- 
tacular career has so fascinated later generations or cast a 
more dubious light upon his saintly reputation than his 
encounter with this great heretic. These two men—the 
greatest figures of the twelfth century, both loyal sons of the 
church, yet temperamentally as far apart as the poles—were 
brought together by fate in the most famous heresy trial of 
history at Sens in 1140, just two years before Abélard’s death. 


8 See Eicken, Geschichte und System der mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung (1923), 
pp. 437 f., for the sources. 
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Abélard, who had made himself famous by challenging 
the philosophy of his teacher William of Champeaux, set up 
a school of his own, dazzled Europe with his learning and 
brilliant dialectic, and made possible the founding of the 
University of Paris. His career was interrupted by a love 
affair with his pupil Héloise, and, in spite of the fact that he 
married her secretly, he was surprised in his sleep by her 
relatives and emasculated in barbaric medieval fashion. 
This altered the psychology of Abélard profoundly. He en- 
tered the monastery of St. Denis, where his brilliant teaching 
and especially the publication of his most famous work, Szc 
et non (“It Is So and It Is Not So”)—a collection of con- 
tradictory utterances of the fathers which Abélard sought to 
reconcile—resulted in a heresy trial at Soissons, where he 
was convicted. From then until the day of his death he was a 
hated and hunted man. Bernard charged him again with 
heresy, and, after much ecclesiastical intrigue which reflects 
little credit upon the saint, Abélard was brought to trial at 
Sens in 1140. Abélard, just as in the case at Soissons, had 
hoped for a public debate in which the issues might be aired 
after the fashion of the lecture hall. In both instances he was 
bitterly disappointed. Bernard, like the true ecclesiastic 
and self-appointed defender of the faith, was not interested 
in enlightening the world on the problems of theology. 
What he wanted and was determined to get was the con- 
demnation of Abélard. This he did by packing the jury. 
‘““He thought only of organizing a tribunal before which the 
suspected theologian would appear as a man accused of 
heresy.”7" 

It was an unforgettable scene when these two men faced 
9 Vacandard, op. cit., II, 145. 
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each other. The saint, pale, emaciated, with the conven- 
tional monkish expression of humility, was the center of an 
admiring multitude who whispered the tales of his miracles 
as, with shaven pate and the white cloak of the Cistercian 
order, he took his place at the head of the assembly, the most 
powerful man of his age. Opposed to him was the great 
scholar and teacher, his proud head already bowed by the 
terrible conflicts of a tragic career, yet still with traces of the 
old audacity and confidence born of many an intellectual 
triumph. No greater contrast could have been found in 
Christendom. Bernard, although in his famous letter to 
Pope Innocent II he claimed with becoming saintly hu- 
mility, “I betook myself to the place appointed, and at the 
time, unprepared,’’'® arose and began reading a list of al- 
leged heresies taken from Abélard’s writings which had been - 
drawn up at a secret ‘‘caucus”’ of Bernard and his supporters 
before the trial. Abélard at once grasped the situation and, 
interrupting Bernard, said that he appealed from this farci- 
cal trial to the pope and walked out of the assembly, to the 
immense consternation of all. Once again was Abélard 
doomed to disappointment in placing his faith in the willing- 
ness of the church authorities to give him a fair trial. He was 


condemned before he could reach Rome, thanks to the in- ~ 


defatigable zeal of Bernard who wrote clever letters to those 
in high places including the pope, which have tarnished the 
fame of the saint because they show his grim determination 
to refuse to Abélard the simple justice of a trial. 

After this spectacular fiasco at Sens and the condemna- 
tion of the pope, without even giving Abélard a hearing, the 
great champion of the rights of the intellect surrendered 

10 Fp, clxxxix. 
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completely and abjectly. He found shelter in the monastery 
of Cluny where Peter the Venerable—one of the few persons 
in this memorable drama who showed any of the milk of 
human kindness—gave him asylum. The kindhearted Peter 
arranged a meeting between Abélard and the implacable 
Bernard. After having assured himself of Abélard’s retrac- 
tion and incarceration in the monastery where he would be 
harmless, Bernard troubled him no more. Shortly afterward 
Abélard died, and Peter the Venerable brought the body to 
the Abbey of the Paraclete, presided over by Héloise, where 
it was buried. Héloise made only one request, namely, that 
Peter absolve Abélard from his sins, which he did in the 
following language: “I, Peter, Abbot of Cluny, who re- 
ceived Peter Abélard into the monastery of Cluny, and gave 
his body into the keeping of the abbess Héloise, and the 
religious of the Paraclete: by the authority of Almighty God 
and of all the saints, and according to my office, I absolve 
him from all his sins.” Héloise took this parchment and 
hung it over the gravestone of her husband. Twenty-two 
years later she died and was buried by his side, where they 
rested for six hundred and fifty years, when the remains were 
transferred to the famous cemetery of Pére Lachaise in Paris 
and interred together. 

The tragedy of this famous encounter between Bernard 
and Abélard is that it was based upon a misunderstanding. 
In a letter to Héloise just after the council at Sens, Abélard 
wrote: “Héloise, my sister, once so dear in the flesh, and 
today dearer still in Jesus Christ: Logic has made me hateful to 
HE WOTLEs ies. I do not want to be a philosopher if the price 
of it is so that I must rebel against Saint Paul; I have no de- 
sire to be even Aristotle if I am thus to be separated from 
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Christ.”! In a letter to Cardinal Haimeric just before the 
trial, warning him against Abélard’s heresies, Bernard 
wrote: “He endeavors to scrutinize, by the light of his rea- 
son alone, the mysteries which are apprehended by the pious 
mind only, by the intuition of faith: the faith of the pious 
which believes and does not discuss.’’!? Here we have the 
issue between the two men. It was the eternal temperamen- 
tal antipathy between the emotionalist and the rationalist, 
the man of the heart and the man of the head. In this con- 
test the sympathies of the majority have always been with 
the emotionalist and for obvious reasons. There is profound 
psychological insight in Abélard’s mournful words: “Logic 
has made me hateful to the world.”” Men may fear or ad- 
mire the rationalist; rarely do they love him or follow him. 
Thanks to temperamental differences, the two men took 
belief in different senses. To Bernard, the mystic, belief was . 
an emotional attitude; to Abélard, the rationalist, it was a 
set of dogmas. The quarrel between them turned upon the 
relative importance of reason and emotion. The issue dis- 
appears when it is remembered that faith as a living experi- 
ence must always take precedence over the formula by 
which it is rationalized, while faith as a rational statement is 
always presupposed in the emotional attitude that validates 
it. Neither reason nor emotion can be lacking in any worth- 
while religion. Abélard merely asserted that before one can 
believe a dogma he must understand what it means. Ber- 
nard contended that no dogma becomes a religion until it is 
believed. Given the meaning of belief in which each was 
interested, and it is easy to see that they might be either right 


11 Cited by Lloyd, The Stricken Lute, p. 207. 12 Bh, CCCXXXvVill. 
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or wrong. Bernard was wrong in so far as he sought to read 
into an emotional attitude the creed of the church. Abélard 
was wrong in so far as he sought to substitute belief as a 
rational formula for belief as a living faith. Bernard was 
right in refusing to accept dialectic as a substitute for mysti- 
cal emotions. Abélard was right in refusing to prefer an 
emotional attitude to a set of rational beliefs. 

The issue between Abélard and Bernard really lies deeper 
than appears on the surface. It is to be found in the fact that 
there is no place among the saints for men whose emotional 
life is conditioned by the critical attitude, the enthusiasm 
for new truth, the passionate desire for wider intellectual 
horizons. The saint has no monopoly upon the life of the emotions. 
It is an open question whether a Galileo, a Newton, a 
Descartes, or a Kant—not to mention the host of patient 
modern scientists whose emotional life is stereotyped in 
terms of critical scientific method and the love of truth for 
its own sake—may not be just as valuable assets to the 
world as the saints with their uncritical emotional stereo- 
types. Abélard, in spite of his instability, his egotism, and 
his impatience of the orthodox theologian, was really mod- 
ern in his attitude toward life. The spirit of Abélard has 
lived; that of Bernard died with the Middle Ages that gave 
it birth. The tragedy of Abélard is that in spite of his sincere 
intent to remain loyal to ecclesiastical authority his inquir- 
ing spirit was constantly crossing the hard and fast line the 
medieval theologians strove to draw between philosophy 
and theology.!* It was this dangerous intellectual curiosity 
of Abélard that frightened and angered Bernard beyond 
words. He did not have the ability to see that Abélard stood 

13 Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode (1911), II, 193 f. 
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for forces destined to alter the entire pattern of medieval 
intellectual life. 

/ Bernard, who assures us that compassion was basic in his 
character, could pity the murderer or harlot and shed 
abundant tears over the peccadilloes of his darling spiritual 
children in the cloister, but he heaped bitter anathemas upon 
the head of the most brilliant teacher of the Middle Ages, 
crushed him under the Juggernaut of spiritual tyranny, and 
sent him to his grave a brokenhearted man. ‘The compas- 
slonate Bernard chased Abélard’s brilliant pupil, the devout 
social reformer Arnold of Brescia, from city to city and nation 
to nation until in Rome he was burned and his ashes thrown 
into the Tiber. ‘There is no vindictiveness like that of a re- 
ligion born of a dehumanized love. ‘This same Bernard 


could pause in the midst of his saccharine discourses on . 


mystical, beatific love based upon an oriental love song to 
deliver three tirades against the poor ignorant heretics of 
southern France whom he sought in vain to bring back to 
the fold.'* His conclusion, after they had rejected his preach- 
ing, was that “experience proved that they will die rather 
than abandon their errors.’’? His remedy for these hardened 
heretics is given in these sinister words, ‘‘Of such as these the 
end is destruction and their final doom devouring flames.” 


They were actuated by the devil, just as it was “the devil — 


who inspired Judas to put an end to his life.” In Bernard 
we find the logical antecedents of the Inquisition, which 
during the next century was to devastate the flourishing 
towns of southern France. | 

It was in his struggles with the heretics that the most 
unlovely phases of the character of this great medieval saint 


14 Sermons |xiv—lxvi. 15 Thid. lvxi. 
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appear. Fear and hate combined to bring out the inherent 
weaknesses of the saintly type. In the case of Bernard they 
were aggravated by an unhealthful narrowing of the emo- 
tional life in the cloister. He exhibits a nervous restlessness, 
an irritability, and an uncharitableness it is impossible to 
dissociate from the constant strain placed upon him by his 
prolonged ascetic exercises. The mystical, lovesick saint who 
communed with “Sweet Jesus” in his cell or delivered the 
highly emotional and sensuous discourses on the Song of 
Songs to his monks in the artificial atmosphere of the cloister 
became bitter and even vindictive when his faith was rudely 
jostled by the brilliant scholar and philosopher Abélard. It 
‘was an unwonted and highly unpleasant experience to have 
the darling institutional self, with its cherished emotional 
patterns and its anti-intellectual outlook, challenged and 
outraged by the fearlessly brilliant logic of a great dialecti- 
cian. The nearest Bernard came to intellectual cowardice 
was his refusal to meet Abélard in debate. Why appeal to 
reason when the church had settled all these issues? It will 
probably always be an open question as to how far the 
hierarchical intrigues, the pious perversions of the truth 
which scholars have detected in Bernard’s letters during this 
stormy period, were due to the essential character of the 
saint and how far we must attribute their nebulous moral 
atmosphere to the natural reactions of the ecclesiastic men- 
tality where institutional loyalties are at stake. In the in- 
stitutional self, as already suggested, the end always tends to 
justify the means. 

Bernard was a great saint but hardly a great man. He was 
a fin de siecle type. A hundred years later he would hardly 
have been possible. He was a remarkably complete expres- 
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sion of an age that was already passing. The very fact that 
he dominated his age as no other man indicates his limita- 
tions. Even from the saintly point of view he lacks the uni- 
versal note found in Augustine and others. We must now 
set over against him the saint who belongs to all time and 
who, probably more than any other individual in history, 
embodied the spirit of Jesus Christ, namely, Francis of As- 
sisi. Bernard accepted the harsh patristic version of the 
Christian Myth. It was reserved for St. Francis to soften and 
humanize the Christian Myth and pave the way for the 
modern world. 
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ST. FRANCIS AND LADY POVERTY 


HE gap between Bernard and Francis is almost as 

great as that between the medieval and the modern 

world. Bernard is wholly medieval; Francis is both 
medieval and modern. Bernard drew his inspiration from 
the lives of the ascetic fathers of the desert and the mystical 
union of the soul with God sketched in I John: 4, and 
elaborated by Augustine.! Francis took Jesus’ life of poverty 
and love in naive, realistic fashion and sought to live it 
among men. Hence the universal, humanitarian, Christian 
note lacking in Bernard. Francis started a movement essen- 
tially lay in character and outside the fold of the church. 
Bernard’s thought and life never even unconsciously tran- 
scended the institutional life of the church. Francis was spir- 
itually akin to the various sectarian movements such as 
those that arose in southern France which Bernard damned 
_as heretical and sought in vain to bring back to the fold of the 
church. The Franciscan movement was popular and inti- 
mately associated with the rise of the communes in the cities. 
Bernard bitterly opposed Arnold of Brescia, the champion of 
the communes in Brescia and Rome—the medieval heralds 
of democracy—and was not satisfied until Arnold was 
burned at the stake. Bernard, as in the case of Rheims, al- 
ways threw his influence against the communes and in favor 
of ecclesiastical imperialism.” 

1 Gilson, La Théologie mystique de Saint Bernard (1934), pp. 31 ff. 
* Vacandard, La Vie de Saint Bernard, I1, 36 ff. 
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It has been suggested that Francis was a follower of Peter 
Waldo.’ He was called the ‘““Frenchman”’ and spoke French 
readily. His father, a cloth merchant, had constant business 
relations with France. His mother may have come from 
southern France where she absorbed the ideas of Waldo. 
That the biographers of Francis are silent on these matters 
is easily explained by the fact that Francis, thanks to unfore- 
seen circumstances, became the great saint of the church, 
while Waldo bore the curse of heresy. It is quite possible, 
indeed, that the same pressure of circumstances that brought 
down upon the heads of the Waldenses and radicals such as 
Arnold of Brescia the condemnation of the church may have 
induced as shrewd a statesman as Innocent III to grant to 
Francis and his followers in 1210 permission to do precisely 
what was refused the heretics, namely, to wander from town 
to town preaching their ideas. In the case of Francis the 
able pope did only what his predecessors had been doing for 
centuries. He captured and utilized in the interest of the 
church a popular movement really in revolt against the 
church and endangering her authority. He turned against 
the rebellious masses the very instruments they were using 
against the church. ‘‘The words of Francis were more effec- 
tive against the heretics than the swords of the crusaders in 
southern France.’’# 

Three things, therefore, must be borne in mind in any 
estimate of St. Francis. First, he started a movement, essen- 
tially popular in character which, like countless other popu- 
lar movements in the rising cities of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, was opposed to the church, on the one 
hand, and to feudal society, on the other. In this sense Fran- 

8H. Thode, Franz von Assisi (1905), pp. 18 ff. 4 Ibid., p. 22. 
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cis was a true prophet of the modern world. Second, Francis 
turned his back upon the vast theological heritage of the 
fathers in which Bernard reveled, ignored the refinements of 
the scholastics, and went back directly to the teachings and 
example of Jesus. Here again he was modern, for he voiced 
in no uncertain tones the universal humanitarian note in the 
gospel of Jesus which has assured to it immortality. Finally, 
it must also be remembered that Francis remained more or 
less unconscious of the radical implications of his gospel of 
poverty for he never broke with the church. It may serious- 
ly be doubted whether he realized the basic incompatibility 
between his teachings and the position of the church. Some 
have ascribed the bitter disappointment that darkened the 
last days of his life to the determination of the church to 
make his movement conform to the stereotyped monastic 
way of life.’ Others have found the explanation in the dis- 
illusionment due to the realization that he had dreamed the 
impossible.® Possibly both factors were present. 

The child Francis, born 1182 to Pietro di Bernardone, 
proud and wealthy cloth merchant of Assisi, showed few 
signs of piety during his youth. Richly dowered by nature 
with quick sympathies and a passionate love of life, he re- 
acted to his environment quite humanly. “‘What with ec- 
centricities, buffooneries, pranks, prodigalities, he ended by 
achieving a sort of celebrity.’ But even in the midst of these 
excesses Francis never lost his natural courtesy and his feel- 
ing for the finer phases of life. This appears in his dream of a 
knightly career, which, we shall see, ended in disappoint- 
ment. Francis, however, carried over his knightly enthu- 

5 Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, chap. xiv. 

6 Thode, of. cit., p. 38. 7 Sabatier, of. cit., p. 8. 
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slasm into the service of Lady Poverty and became the 
knight-errant among the saints. What brought about this 
fundamental change in his loyalties was a series of bitter 
disillusionments which must be born in mind if we are to 
understand his life. 

The first disillusionment came as a result of a dangerous 
illness. ‘‘And so worn out by long sickness (as man’s stub- 
bornness deserves, which can scarce be amended but by 
chastisements) he began to muse on other than his wonted 
thoughts.’? While convalescing he wandered into the fields, 
“leaning on a stick,” and marveled at the beauties of the 
Umbrian landscape. One of the first effects of his disillu- 
slonment seems to have been the discovery of nature. But 
his thoughts did not stop there. ‘‘He wondered at the sud- 
den change in himself... . and from that day he began to 
despise himself and in some sort to hold in contempt what he 
had loved and admired before.’’® ‘This change, however, was 
essentially psychological, not religious. The distinctly reli- 
gious note is not yet in evidence. 

‘The second disillusionment came when, fired with the 
desire to become a knight, he seized the opportunity to join 
the company of a nobleman of Assisi bent upon a warlike 
expedition into Apulia. Young Francis, though “‘poorer in 
riches than his fellow-citizen, was more profuse in largesse.” 
Father Bernardone, eager to further the social ambitions of 
his son, spared no expense in his equipment. “‘I know that I 


3 


shall be a great prince,’ naively remarked Francis. What 


really happened we do not know. The pious biographers, 
8 The Lives of Saint Francis by Brother Thomas Celano, trans. Howell (1908), 


Dib, 
9 The Legend of the Three Companions, trans. Salter (1902), pp. 13 f. 
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who are singularly silent on all matters that do not fit into 
the traditional picture of the most beloved saint in Christen- 
dom, say that he had a vision warning him to return. 
Sabatier shrewdly suggests that his companions, taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity “‘to get even with a young cox- 
comb,” made things so unpleasant for the romantic candi- 
date for knighthood that he quit in disgust and returned to 
Assisi.° His companions remarked the sobering effect of this 
experience upon Francis and twitted him, “Francis, art thou 
going to take a wife?” To which, like the true embryonic 
saint, he replied, “I will marry a nobler and fairer bride 
than you ever saw, who shall surpass all others in beauty and 
excel them in wisdom.” If this throws any trustworthy 
light upon the mind of Francis at this period, it would ap- 
pear that he is now seriously thinking of the life of poverty. 

Francis now becomes more prodigal in his gifts to the 
poor. He even ventures on psychological experiments and 
“secretly makes shift to borrow the rags of one among the 
neediest [of the beggars] and dons them” and tries the role 
of beggar.” This gave him great inward satisfaction. It was 
a new approach to the problem. The hagiographer rightly 
remarks, “For at that time was no true poverty to be found 
among any, and her it was that he desired above all things 
in this world, being minded in her to live, yea, and to die.” 
Poverty, of course, was part of the institutionalized piety of 
the life of the monk. But Francis is unique in that he seeks to 
identify himself with the lives of the poor. He was perfectly 
ingenuous. He had not the slightest idea of the social and 
economic difficulties involved in poverty. He had no inti- 

10°06. cit:, p. 19. 12 Three Companions, p. 21. 

1 The Lives of Saint Francis, p. 9. 13 Jbtd.,)p.i22: 
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mation of the revolutionary possibilities latent in this culti- 
vation of sympathetic insight into the lives of the social out- 
casts. He simply followed his natural sympathies. ‘The pro- 
foundly spiritual implications of this vicarious life of volun- 
tary poverty developed slowly and gave to Francis his his- 
torical significance. 

How far Francis was from the notion of social reform is 
shown by the fact that his religious zeal found entirely 
orthodox methods of satisfaction, not only in almsgiving, 
but also in the repairing of dilapidated churches and, in 
particular, the church of St. Damian outside the walls of 
Assisi. Lack of funds for the work led to an act entirely in 
accord with the curious supermorality of the medieval saint. 
‘“Fortifying himself by the sign of the holy cross,” perhaps to 
silence an uneasy conscience, he took his horse and costly 
scarlet cloths from his father’s store, went to the commercial | 
city of Foglino, sold the goods and also the horse, and re- 
turned joyfully to complete the task of repairing the church 
of St. Damian. This precipitated a hot controversy between 
Francis and his bitterly disappointed father, which ended in 
the third and final disillusionment. As he had placed him- 
self under the protection of the church, he and his irate 
father met for the last time in the palace of the bishop. With 
eminent good sense the bishop suggested that Francis should 
return to his father the money as “‘perchance ill-gotten.” 
Whereupon, to the amazement of all, Francis stripped him- 
self naked and, depositing both clothes and money before 
the bishop, said: “Hear, ye all, and understand. Until now 
have I called Peter Bernardone my father, but, for that I 
purpose to serve the Lord, I give back unto him the money 
over which he was vexed, and all the clothes that I have had 
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of him, desiring to say only ‘Our Father which art in 
Heaven’ and not ‘my father Peter Bernardone.’ ”!4 Thus 
was consummated the marriage with Lady Poverty. 

The clue to the greatness of spiritual leaders is found in 
their affrmations. It is not necessary that these affirmations 
all agree. Very often they contradict one another. It is only 
necessary that they be passionately and convincingly as- 
serted to secure adherents. In order that these affirmations 
be convincing, it is necessary that they come from spirits 
that are completely at one with themselves. It has been said 
of Francis, ‘‘He is Francis of Assisi perfectly and always, a 
man presenting a complete artistic unity, never exhibiting 
act or word or motive out of character with himself.’ 
Jesus taught “as one having authority and not as the 
scribes.’’!® Socrates, Carlyle tells us, was “‘terribly at ease in 
Zion.’ Obviously, this unity of personality must be 
achieved at the level of the emotions rather than at the level 
of the intellect. ‘These familiar psychological generalizations 
have far-reaching implications for Francis’ championship of 
poverty. Utopia must first be realized within. Francis built 
upon the foundation laid by Jesus. 

Francis’ repeated and painful disillusionments convinced 
him that this unity and peace of soul could not be attained 
in the worldly life of his gay companions, the career of the 
knight, or the business of his money-minded father. ‘That he 
sought and attained this unity his soul craved in the life of 
poverty was more or less accidental. Had Francis lived in 
our modern world, he would have achieved this unity in 
some phase of the higher loyalties characteristic of our mod- 

14 Ibid., p. 38. 

16 Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, 433. 16 Matt. 7:29. 
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ern democratic-capitalistic society. There is a very real sense 
in which even our greatest geniuses are delimited by the 
psychological climate of their age. | 

Again, the exquisite beauty of soul and the compelling 
moral authoritativeness of his championship of the life of 
poverty can be grasped only when we realize that it was a 
matter of the heart, not of the head. The core of personality 
is found in the emotions. The emotional satisfaction of vol- 
untary poverty, the thrill gained by wearing the rags of the 
beggar and eating his poor scraps of food, and, finally, the 
ecstasy of knowing that one is treading in the footsteps of the 
great Spouse of Lady Poverty who had not where to lay his 
head provided an immediate and convincing proof of the 
eternal validity in the sight of God of the life of poverty. 
Pitted against such proof, the wisdom of the worldlings or 
the rationalizations of theologians or philosophers were fool- 
ish babblings. 

From the days of Jesus the church had always cham- 
pioned poverty in one form or another. St. Benedict’s Rule, 
published about 528 and the model of later rules, expressly 
states in chapter xxxill, “‘No one, without leave of the abbot, 
shall presume to give, or receive, or keep as his own, any- 
thing whatever; neither book, nor tablets, nor pen: nothing 
at all,’’!’ though, of course, in time the monastic orders be- 
came one of the largest owners of property in the Middle 
Ages. Francis, however, did not get his idea of poverty from 
the monastic orders. ‘To the day of his death he strenuously 
opposed the efforts of the church authorities to modify his 
radical doctrine of poverty and make it conform to the tradi- 
tional patterns. The Franciscan order started as a spon- 

17 The Rule of St. Benedict, ed. Gasquet (1925), p. 65. 
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taneous lay movement initiated by Francis who derived his 
basic conception of poverty from the example and teachings 
of Jesus. His first rule is hardly more than a transcription of 
those passages on poverty in the Gospels, such as Jesus’ 
directions for the disciples on their preaching tour,!8 the 
famous dictum as to the perfect life spoken to the rich young 
man,’* and similar passages.?° This is a fact of basic im- 
portance. Xt 

The attempt of Francis to carry over his naive interpreta- 
tion of the words and acts of Jesus in the matter of poverty 
and to apply them baldly and uncompromisingly to life in 
Italian society of the thirteenth century seems to the modern 
man romantically absurd. But it is not so absurd as it seems. 
The bond of Francis’ order was love, and love and loyalty 
were the basic ties of feudal society. ‘“The dominant senti- 
ment in social relationships was not obedience to author- 
ity, but status, reverence, loyalty, faith—all of which are 
elements of feeling; the spirit of feudalism penetrated even 
into the serf-relationship; not even the army was based upon 
abstract law and obedience, but upon the good will and 
loyalty of the troops.”’?! Perhaps the finest flower of the Mid- 
dle Ages was knighthood, which blended the ideals of Chris- 
tianity with the career of arms.” Reference has already been 
made to the fascination of the knightly career for Francis. 
Among the masses were numerous guilds and brotherhoods, 
based upon co-operation. Everything indicates that in the 
society of Francis’ day conditions favorable to the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of Jesus existed that have never existed 


18 Matt. 10:5 ff. Me Tbid., 19°16 fh. 20 Sabatier, op. cit., pp. 75 f. 
1 'Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 1, 248. 


2 Taylor, op. cit., Vol. I, chaps. xxiii and xxiv. 
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before or since. In the absence of modern social machinery 
the medieval man was forced to depend upon love and 
loyalty to maintain any sort of a social order at all. 

Francis strove to carry over Jesus’ simple utopia of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man based upon 
love and implemented by poverty and to apply it to life in a 
fixed hierarchical feudal order. With the intuition born of 
genius, Francis pierced the gloomy maze of fictions in the 
Pauline-Augustinian version of the Christian Myth that ob- 
scured the past and discovered the real Jesus. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that he discovered Jesus 
because for him these subtle theological fictions did not 
exist. Jesus and Francis were kindred spirits. Francis recog- 
nized instinctively that the simple but great affirmations of 
Jesus of Nazareth embodied what he sought. Francis’ life 
breathes constantly the spirit of Jesus. His writings, even his 
official statements such as his rules, are little more than 
paraphrases of Jesus’ language.”® ‘The poverty of Jesus was 
for Francis merely the necessary condition of attainment of 
the ideal. He took Jesus’ utterances at their face value. It 
never occurred to him to ask whether the emphasis of pov- 
erty and the neglect to provide against the morrow might 
not have been conditioned by Jesus’ belief that the end of 
the world was at hand. Francis belonged to an age lacking 
in critical acumen. It was an age of faith. He grasped the 
spirit of Jesus, but he erred in carrying it over implicitly and 
applying it uncritically to another age. If Francis suffered 
from the basic weakness of his age—the lack of moral com- 
mon sense—it was just this that made him a saint. 

It was natural for Francis to make poverty an integral 

23 The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, ed. Robinson (London, 1906). 
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part of his utopia. Great souls feeling the need for loving 
self-affrmation always seek freedom, and poverty meant 
freedom. Poverty had for him no inherent excellence. Only 
his cheap imitators make the mistake of assuming that it 
had. The life of poverty, which to a certain extent had be- 
come institutionalized by medieval notions of charity, pro- 
vided Francis with the freedom that he needed. It is a cu- 
rious paradox that the modern man seeks freedom to follow 
his own ambitions by means of wealth while the medieval 
man sought the same goal in poverty. The beggar was free 
but not the monk in his cell, the cloth merchant in his shop, 
or even the pope and emperor on their thrones. Francis’ 
move for freedom was a spontaneous, unreasoned ULC ite 
never understood what the problem of freedom involved. 
It had for him no rationale. When he had a handful of de- 
voted followers freedom was no problem. But in later years, 
when his order numbered tens of thousands of begging friars 
wandering over Europe, living the life of complete poverty 
and preaching the simple gospel of Jesus, the order presented 
a problem both to church and state. Pious poverty became 
a pretext for living the life of a social parasite. 

Sabatier paints for us a picture of Francis “battling for 
autonomy” and constantly refusing to “compromise his in- 
dependence.”” He refused to be deceived by the compli- 
ments of the church authorities heaped upon him for his 
success, realizing that they ‘“‘were worth nothing in compari- 
son with liberty.”” Commenting upon the unhappy closing 
years of Francis’ life, when he was forced to turn over the 
control of his order to those who sympathized with the 
church’s plans for compelling the Franciscans to moderate 
their radical notion of poverty and to fit it into the tradi- 
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tional pattern of piety of the older orders, Sabatier says: 
‘‘Alas, he was soon forced to resign himself to these gilded 
bonds, against which he never ceased to protest, even to his 
last sigh; but to shut one’s eyes to the moral violence which 
the papacy did him in this matter is to condemn oneself to 
an entire misapprehension of his work.”?4 Opposed to Saba- 
tier’s position is the claim of the Catholic scholars that there 
never was any basic conflict between Francis and the church 
on the issue of poverty. Not an open conflict, perhaps, but 
certainly a deep, spiritual conflict did exist. Whether or not 
Francis could have realized this ideal had the church per- 
mitted him or whether, in fact, such an ideal was possible in 
Francis’ day are questions which lend themselves to large 
debate. 

Much water had to run under the bridge and profound . 
changes, political and economic, had to take place before 
Luther was able to nail his ninety-five Latin themes to the 
door of the church in Wittenberg in 1517 and start the great 
movement for religious liberty. Francis of Assisi was far 
from being a Martin Luther. The Francis who cheerfully 
and spontaneously sought the freedom of the life of poverty 
as a means of giving untrammeled expression to the deepest 
conviction of his heart never came to terms with the other 
Francis who was a simple, credulously loyal son of the 
church. He never drew any distinction between the magical 
sacramental piety for which the church stood among the 
masses and the spiritual piety of Jesus. One has but to 
glance through his fragmentary writings to find that on al- 
most every page he insists upon obedience to the church, 


24 Op. cit., p. 203. 
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reverence for the priests and “‘Lord Pope,” and accepts the 
miracle of the Mass with the naive supernaturalistic faith of 
the primitive.” The tragedy of Francis was not in his age or 
yet in the order he created, though it is reflected there, but 
in his own breast. He died an unhappy man because he was 
never able to reconcile the spiritual needs of his own soul 
with his stereotyped loyalty to the magical supernaturalism 
of Holy Church. Poverello, the little poor man, was in the 
grip of forces destined one day to rend Europe, the sig- 
nificance of which he never even faintly surmised. 

We are far from exhausting Francis’ gospel of poverty 
when we view it merely as a means to liberty. Deeper than 
the desire for freedom, perhaps, the very deepest note regis- 
tered in the philosophy of Christian love is the feeling of 
vicarious sacrifice. Faced. with the terrible impasse of the 
brute facts of history and the promises of a just and good 
God, the second Isaiah exclaimed, ‘‘He [Israel] was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our inig- 
uities: the chastisement of our peace was laid upon him; 
and by his stripes we are healed.’’** This spirit of vicarious 
sacrifice was inherited by Jesus and went with him to the 
cross. It is the clue to his life. Paul gave to the Christian 
Myth its first crude formulation in that he recast this vicari- 
ous note in forms the Gentiles could understand, with their 
legends of Dionysus and Osiris, and laid down for posterity 
the gospel of the cross. It is impossible to explain the almost 
fanatical devotion of Francis to the poor, his abuse of his 
weak body, the utterly irrational extremes to which he went 
in poverty and self-denial without understanding his convic- 
tion of the vicarious role he was playing in the drama of life. 

25 The Writings of St. Francis of Assist. sind bors able ee 
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In the comradeship of suffering with the poor he verily 
believed the stream of his life was mingled with that of his 
Lord. 

In the literature on the life of Francis incidents abound 
illustrating this, perhaps the central trait of his character. 
One illustration must suffice. On a winter’s day when Fran- 
cis and Friar Leo journeyed from Perugia the conversation 
turned upon the question as to which is “the most perfect 
joy.”’ It is not to be found in “holiness and edification,” said 
Francis. It is not to be elicited by works of charity such as 
giving sight to the blind and casting out devils. It is not to 
be kindled by the knowledge of tongues and “all the sci- 
ences.” Francis was an anti-intellectual. It does not lie hid 
in the “‘courses of the stars,’ the “‘virtues of herbs,” or the 
beauties of nature. Finally, bewildered, Leo cried, ‘‘Father, 
prithee in God’s name tell me where is perfect joy to be : 
found??? Then Francis made answer. When, “‘wet with rain 
and frozen with cold, foul with mire and tormented with 
hunger,’ we are turned away when we beg from door to 
door ‘‘as knaves and thieves” and ‘“‘left out side hungry and 
cold in the rain and snow... . then if we endure patiently 
such cruelty, such abuse....and believe humbly and 
charitably that the doorkeeper truly knows us, and that God 
maketh him to rail against us: O Friar Leo write—there is 
perfect joy.”?’ In this incident, says Sabatier, “all Saint 
Francis’s philosophy is contained.’’? The vehicle of love was 
suffering and sacrifice. 

Here is a note utterly alien to our modern smug, militant- 
ly self-sufficient individualism. The implicit spiritual soli- 
27 The Little Flowers of St. Francis (Everyman ed.), chap. viii, pp. 15 f. 

28 Op. cit., p. 139. 
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darity of the Middle Ages so beautifully illustrated in St. 
Francis disappeared in the maelstrom of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. The result was the ‘enlightened selfish- 
ness” of business and the tragic stupidities of modern na- 
tionalism. The combination of these two great evils—the 
spawn of an unimaginative individualism—have placed a 
strain upon civilization that has brought us perilously near 
to the brink of the abyss. There is probably nothing this 
mad world, seemingly bent on suicide, so desperately needs 
as a rebirth of the spirit of social solidarity incarnated in St. 
Francis. This would enable us to see that our great crimi- 
nals, instead of being creatures of the devil, moral Ish- 
maelites upon whom we may righteously heap our maledic- 
tions before banishing them to the wilderness, are really 
vicarious sufferers for the sins of society. Modern capitalism 
pharisaically washes its hands of the problem of poverty by 
recognizing with Richard Baxter and others of its pious 
protagonists only ‘“‘“God Almighty’s poor’ or those made 
poor by natural forces for which man is not responsible. The 
poor for Francis were the beloved children of God, chosen 
by him to suffer for the blind selfishness, the injustice, and 
the spiritual bankruptcy of their fellows. 

Begging, which in time made the mendicant friars a 
nuisance throughout Europe, had a very real place in Fran- 
cis’ spiritual economy. In his rule Francis stipulated, “‘Let 
all the brothers strive to follow the humility and poverty of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and let them remember that we ought 
to have nothing else in the whole world, except as the apostle 
says, ‘Having food and wherewith to be covered, with these 
we are content.’’’?? ‘Then he adds, ““And when it may be 

eo Lim, 655. 
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necessary, let them go for alms. And let them not be 
ashamed thereof.’? Many of the followers of Francis, like 
himself, came of the upper classes and sometimes were 
wealthy. Begging thus presented a problem, It clashed not 
only with pride and self-respect but also with traditional 
economic ideas. Francis seeks to offset this by citing the ex- 
ample of Jesus and his followers who were ‘“‘poor and 
strangers and lived on alms.”’ He further justified begging 
as follows: “‘And alms is an inheritance and a right which is 
due to the poor, which our Lord Jesus Christ purchased for 
ws,773° 

Some light is thrown upon this enigmatical statement by 
another in his ‘“Testament.” “And I worked with my hands 
and I wish to work and I wish firmly that all the other 
brothers should work at some labor that is compatible with 
NOnEestyante And when the price of labor is not given to | 
us, let us have recourse to the table of the Lord, begging 
alms from door to door.’’*! Again, in a charming story of 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis (chap. xiii) we are told that 
after a day of begging in the streets Francis and Friar 
Masseo ‘“‘met to eat together at a place outside the city 
where was a fair fountain, and beside it a fair broad stone, 
whereon each laid the alms he had collected.’ Francis, bub- 
bling over with romantic enthusiasm, said, ‘‘O Friar Mas- 
seo, we are not worthy of so great a treasure.’ The good 
friar objected that, in view of the cheap nature of the food, 
the lack of cloth, knife, trencher, table, or servants, he failed 
to see the justification for such extravagant language. Fran- 
cis replied, “‘And this is what I hold to be a great treasure: 


80 The Writings of Saint Francis of Assist, pp. 42 f. 
SU bidPpuGo t. 
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where there is no dwelling made by human hands, but all is 
provided for us by divine providence, even as is made mani- 
fest by the bread we have collected on this stone so fair and 
this fountain so clear. Therefore, I desire that we pray unto 
God that he make us love with all our hearts this noble 
treasure of holy poverty that hath God for its servitor.”? The 
“noble treasure”’ is the inner psychological state mediated 
by the life of poverty and begging which witnesses to the 
fact that they belong to God and that they are citizens of the 
kingdom of the saints. 

These justifications of poverty indicate that in the back- 
ground of Francis’ mind lay the hazy outline of a utopia—a 
land of the heart’s desire of the saint—in which the divine 
Creator who regulates the processes of nature, clothes the 
lilies of the field with their beauty, and provides birds and 
beasts with food and shelter also includes in his fatherly care 
the humble and contrite spirits who by the purity and sim- 
plicity of their faith and love become full-fledged citizens of 
this spiritual kingdom. Poverty and begging are merely 
means by which this “‘right”’ to the “‘table of the Lord,” this 
great treasure of spiritual citizenship, is asserted. The world 
of fleshly desires, the moiling masses of the market place, 
struggling for riches, the tyrants of earth that enslave and 
rob and kill—all these lie outside the utopia of the heart’s 
desire. 

Poverty thus takes on a twofold significance. Looked at 
from the point of view of the world of affairs it is a sign of 
shame and failure. From the point of view of the ideal it is 
the badge of membership in the great family of God along 
with brother sun, sister moon, brother wolf, and sister deer 
and all the twittering congregations of birds to whom Fran- 
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cis preached. Only the pure in heart can see God, and this 
purity can be attained only when man’s needs have been 
so simplified that he lives like the flowers of the field and the 
birds of the air the simple, trustful life of confidence in 
God’s love. The sufferings that the saints endure at the 
hands of the false world of place and power are merely 
proof of true citizenship in the world of the ideal. This ex- 
plains why persecutions give the “‘perfect joy” to which we 
have alluded. Finally, this utopia of the soul’s desire, pre- 
sided over by Lady Poverty, does not belong to time and 
space. The external conditions that further or hinder it are 
merely incidental. Why, then, should one worry over ex- 
ternals since ‘‘all is prepared for us by divine providence.” ®? 
The kingdom of the ideal belongs to him who has “neither 
beginning of days nor end of years.”’ 

The modern world finds more in common with St. 
Francis, in spite of impossible economic ideals, than with 
any other medieval saint. We feel the irresistible charm of 
his personality, his spontaneity, his love of nature, and his 
passionate desire for freedom. Yet we are repelled by the 
means he used to realize his ideal, such as poverty, men- 
dicancy, the abuse of the body, and exaggerated emphasis of 
suffering and sacrifice. In order to reduce these character- 
istic ideas of the saint to something like logical coherence we 
must put back of them the world-scheme of the great Chris- 
tian Myth outlined by Augustine in his Czty of God and basic 
in the thought of the Middle Ages. Implicit in Francis’ 
thought, as in that of Bernard, was a social ideal located 
in the Garden of Eden prior to the fall. 

In 1227, one year after the death of Francis and the year 

32 The Little Flowers, chap. xiii. 
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before his canonization, there appeared a charming little 
allegory by the Franciscan Giovanni Parenti, entitled Sac- 
rum commercium Beati Francisci cum Domina Paupertate (‘““The 
Holy Converse of the Blessed Francis with Lady Poverty’’).*3 
This is the first of the large body of writings inspired by the 
Franciscan movement, and it faithfully reflects the spirit of 
Francis. 

After his conversion St. Francis and his followers, so runs 
the allegory, began a diligent search for Lady Poverty, “‘the 
foundation and guardian of all the virtues.”? They wandered 
footsore through the world, demanding of those they met, 
‘Tell me, I beseech you, where the Lady Poverty dwells, 
where she feeds her flock, where she takes her rest at noon, 
for I languish for the love of her.” One easily detects here 
the note of the spiritual knight-errant so characteristic of 
Francis. When they found Lady Poverty “‘high in the holy 
mountain,’ they prostrated themselves at her feet and 
prayed, ‘“‘We humbly beseech thee to abide with us and 
light our way to the King of Glory.” Then follows a hymn 
of praise of her virtues. To them Lady Poverty graciously 
made answer, “I am not new as many think, but old and 
HOG yeats.:.).. . In the beginning I dwelt in the paradise 
of God where man was naked .... walking with him in 
that spacious paradise, fearing nothing, doubting nothing, 
thinking no evil. I thought to have stayed with him forever, 
for he had been created by the Most High, just, good and 
wise and placed in a beautiful and delectable place. I was 
joyful exceeding, entertaining him at all times, for possess- 


33 The extracts are from the English translation by M. Carmichael, The 
Lady Poverty (London 1901); see also the translation by Canon Rawnsley 
(1926). 
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ing nothing, he belonged wholly to God.” ‘The Franciscan 
writer, as so many have done before, located the ‘‘Never 
Never Land of his Heart’s Desire” in paradise. 

But man sinned and fell from this primal state of blissful 
poverty, and, “having sinned, he knew that he was naked, 
and being ashamed, he hastily made for himself an apron of 
the leaves of the figtree.”’ Thus did sin give rise to the feeling 
of depravity, the sense of shame, and all the sinful ways of 
fallen human nature. “Standing afar off,’ said Lady Pov- 
erty, “I beheld him through my tears,”’ while an angel with 
a flaming sword banished him from paradise. God took pity 
on man doomed to spend his days in an unhappy world of 
unremitting toil and selfishness, the spawn of sin, and sent 
his only Son to be the Spouse of Lady Poverty and to re- 
deem the world. She was faithful to the Son of Man during 
his short earthly career and did not desert him even upon 
the cross. The early apostles were faithful, also, to Lady 
Poverty until the church increased in numbers and forgot 
her. Then came ‘“‘Lady Persecution to whom the Lord 
equally with me delivered the kingdom of heaven....a 
strong champion and a prudent counsellor,’ who, when 
men became lax, “sounded the trump and moved her 
armies.” ‘But now,” laments Lady Poverty, “‘my sister has 
left me,’ and men, dreading no more persecution, “are most 
cruelly torn by civil and intestine war, envying each other 
and struggling for the acquisition of wealth and an abun- 
dance of luxuries.”’ The reference is to the bloody factional- 
ism of the unruly Italian cities of the thirteenth century, 
rapidly growing in wealth and power. 

Sabatier thinks that from this point to the end there is 
direct reference to the struggle going on within the order 
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over the problem of poverty. Lady Poverty’s woes were 
still further increased by her rival Avarice, a creature of the 
devil sent into the world to dispute Lady Poverty’s sway 
over men’s hearts. The better to conceal her devilish mis- 
sion Avarice assumed the “‘habit of holy religion” and even 
dwelt in the monasteries. She masqueraded as Discretion 
and Foresight and said, ‘‘Do not show yourselves so severe to 
mankind nor thus contemn their honors, but have a kindly 
countenance.” Again she took the name of Prudence and 
argued thus with men who were already feeling the impact 
of rising capitalism: ‘“‘What do you here all the day idle and 
making no provision for the morrow? In what could it hurt 
you to have the necessities of life so long as you lack all 
BUPEriUities, .\... You need fear no harm from the posses- 
sion of riches so long as you account them as naught. There 
is no devil in things themselves, but only in the soul of man.” 
In all this we detect a note of moral common sense seeking 
some sort of compromise between the radicalism of the life 
of poverty and a world built upon the money economy and 
fast becoming wealthy. The rigorous Franciscan author of 
this allegory will have no such compromise in spite of the 
“shrewd answers” of the compromisers supported by “argu- 
ments from holy writ.” 

Then follows a terrific arraignment of the life in the 
monasteries.* ‘These details, indicating the moral deteriora- 
tion within the order, might well have been taken from the 
narrative of the gossipy Franciscan Salimbene, who set 
down the story of his wanderings during the latter part of 
the thirteenth century for the delectation of his niece.?> The 

34 Rawnsley, of. cit., p. xxii. 35 [bid., chap. xviii. 

36 See Coulton, From St. Francis to Dante (1907). 
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rather disjointed narrative closes with an account of the so- 
journ of Lady Poverty with the Franciscan brothers and her 
enthusiastic praise of their simple and pious life. 

It is easy to see in this allegory, which Sabatier calls ‘‘one 
of the most beautiful books in religious literature,’’*’ the out- 
line of the utopia that lay in the background of the thought 
of Francis and his followers. They took the great historic — 
Christian Myth of the fall and redemption, stripped it of its 
darker phases stressed by Augustine and Bernard, gave it an 
idyllic, almost pastoral, interpretation, central in which was 
the life and teachings of Jesus with his loving sympathy for 
suffering mankind and his appreciation of the beauties of 
nature. Here poverty becomes the very atmosphere and es- 
sence of the ideal. ‘The life of the mendicant illustrates the 
loving child of God who is entitled to ask and receive his. 
portion of the bounties of a kind heavenly Father just as the 
first parents partook freely of the fruits of paradise. Even the 
cruel discipline of the body no longer has the vindictive, al- 
most sadistic, note of Bernard and the ascetics, but is only 
a necessary spiritual sublimation of appetites so that man 
can appreciate the perfect state of paradise. Poverty thus 
becomes the negative term for spiritual abundance and the 
eternal feasts of love. Through suffering—witness Francis’ 
stigmata—the saint follows in the footsteps of his Master, 
who through poverty and suffering and death makes pos- 
sible a return to the paradise lost through sin. 

We are now able to understand the unique contribution 
of St. Francis. He humanized and naturalized the great 
Christian Myth. To do this he had to set himself outside the — 
hard and fast limitations of the medieval point of view with 

37 Rawnsley, op. cit., p. XXil. 
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its hierarchal system and its supernaturally sanctioned sacer- 
dotal and sacramentarian machinery for mediating to a lost 
race the saving grace of God. There is a very real sense in 
which the great dream of Francis rises far above both 
Catholic and Protestant interpretations of Christianity and 
presents the gospel of Jesus in terms that the poet and the 
humanitarian in every age can grasp and love. 

The infallible test of the universality and humanism of 
any faith is the extent to which it appeals to the artistic 
imagination. It has been claimed that a history of the art 
creations inspired by Francis and the legends associated 
with his name would be little short of a history of Western 
painting. Says a distinguished art critic: 

His significance can be characterised in a few words. He set individual 
feeling free from its trammels and asserted for all time its own independ- 
ent justification. This was little short of a spiritual emancipation of the 
people in both social and religious spheres. The Christianity of Francis 
proclaims simultaneously the equality of men before God and the direct 
personal relation of every individual to his Creator. With F rancis, these 
ideas, which had only been uttered by heretics, were now nominally 


sanctioned by the church although this of course was done primarily in 
the interest of her own safety.%8 


Most important of all, the rising third estate, damned by 
Bernard in unmitigated language, now found a powerful 
voice. ‘The religion of the Franciscans became the religion 
of the neglected and rebellious urban classes. A new group 
and a new religious type was inserted between nobility, 
clergy, and monks, on the one hand, and the masses, on the 
other. It was the self-confessed task of the mendicant friars 
to win back the rising middle class to the fold of the church. 
There were elements in the Franciscan movement that 


38 Thode, of. cit., p. 60. 
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looked toward the aesthetic humanism of the Renaissance, 
the religious and ethical individualism of the Reformation, 
and the political individualism of the great democracies. It 
now remains for us to point out how the militant individual- 
ism of the middle class gave birth to the liberal-humani- 
tarian utopia of Locke that gradually hardened into the 
Democratic-Capitalistic Myth and undermined the tradi- | 
tional conception of the saint. 
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HE vitality of the saint.as.a cultural type..depended 

upon the vitality of the Christian Myth, for it pro- 
vided the frame of reference that made the role of 

the saint intelligible. It was woven into the very warp and 
woof of the universe of Dante and Aquinas, rendering it 
articulate and purposeful. What the myth of the city-state 
was to the Stoic sage, the myth of the New Jerusalem to the 
early Christian, the myth of the Newtonian world-order to 
the philosophes of the eighteenth century, the myth of natural 
rights to the founding fathers of America, or the capitalistic 
myth to the ‘“‘captains of big business,” such was the sig- 
nificance of the Christian Myth for the medieval saint. The 
saintly ideal stripped the world of all red-blooded reality 
and turned it into ‘“‘a great allegory whose essential secret 
was its meaning [value], not its operation or its causes; it was 
a hierarchal order, extending from lowest to highest, from 
stones and trees through man to choirs upon choirs of angels, 
just as society ranged itself from serf through lord and king 
to pope; and it was inspired throughout by the desire to 
fulfil its divine purpose.”! This purpose was dramatized, ob- 
jectified, and weighted with warm human interest by the 
Christian Myth. The factors that shattered the medieval 
cultural pattern also endangered the Christian Myth. A vast 
complex of hostile forces—such as the Renaissance, the 


1 Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind, p. 36. 
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Reformation, the Machiavellian state, the rise of the trading 
middle class, the Copernican revolution, and the triumph 
of the Newtonian world-view—inevitably tended to dis- 
credit the Christian Myth. It survived in Catholicism and 
orthodox Protestantism, but it no longer enjoyed the inti- 
mate and organic relationship to society which had been its 
very life-blood during the feudal age. | 

In the great Western democracies with their capitalistic 
economy the triumph of the middle-class view of life is of 
primary importance for the fate of the Christian Myth and 
the saintly ideal. The great saints—the characteristic spirit- 
ual product of the Middle Ages—were, as we have seen, 
conspicuously lacking in common sense. The Middle Ages 
lacked common sense because they lacked a middle class. 
The money-minded member of the middle class would in- - 
evitably find the conduct of St. Francis when he stripped 
himself of his clothes and money, disowned the cloth mer- 
chant, his father Pietro di Bernardone, and pledged himself 
to the service of Lady Poverty romantically interesting but 
highly impractical, in a word, lacking in common sense. 
This is a fact of the utmost importance for the understanding 
of the vast gap that exists between the world of the medieval 
saints and that of today. The rise of the middle class has 
created an atmosphere in which the medieval saint does not 
thrive. It is difficult for the modern man to understand him. 
The social setting that.gave him.meaning-is-gone. 

The antecedents of the trading middle class are to be 
sought in the foot-loose adventurers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries who, as population increased, drifted to 
the fairs, frequented the market places, worked wherever 
they found employment, or followed the trains of pilgrims 
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from city to city. These medieval hoboes gradually de- 
veloped into peddlers and finally into great merchant trains 
that traveled with guards from town to town selling their 
goods. They spent the winters in towns strategically located, 
where they became the center of industrial and commercial 
activities. They came to be designated “burghers” or 
typical city dwellers, from which comes our more modern 
term bourgeoisie; typical of this group was St. Godric of 
Lincolnshire, a beachcomber who toward the end of the 
eleventh century joined a band of merchants and in time 
formed an association of his own that traded along the 
shores of the North Sea. Becoming very rich, he suddenly 
renounced the life of trade, gave all his wealth to the poor, 
and became a hermit.* This is a striking example of how the 
new ideals of trade clashed with the old saintly ideals of 
poverty. St. Godric’s conduct was a tacit confession that the 
ideal of St. Francis and Lady Poverty was utterly incom- 
patible with that of the rising, money-minded middle class. 

There was in fact hardly an interest of the rising merchant 
class—the forerunner of the middle class—that did not con- 
flict with the ideal of the saint. The merchant traders were 
money minded; the saint despised money. In a section of his 
Rule St. Francis tells his followers to avoid the use of money, 
deeming it of less value “than stone.’’* The wandering life 
of the merchant-trader violated the basic assumption of 
medieval society that made possible the role of the saint, 
namely, fixity of status. He was a man without a country, 
devoid of rights and yet free as the birds that migrate. For 

2H. Pirenne, Mediaeval Cities, chaps. v and vi. 


8 Ibid., pp. 120 f. 
4 Writings of Saint Francis, ed. Robinson, p. 41. 
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such freedom a feudal age had no sanction. He was shrewd, 
rationalistic, and calculating, thus challenging the saint’s 
naive faith in Providence. He challenged the medieval prin- 
ciple of just price and the church law against interest. Yet 
under his tutelage arose the flourishing city life of the late 
Middle Ages, the connecting link between the medieval and 
the modern worlds. ‘‘Feudalism was a system based upon 
honor, and administered with brutality. Mediaeval com- 
merce was based upon profit and operated with honesty, 
watched over by courts. The former made empires. The 
latter made civilization.’ 

The rise of the middle class in England is intimately con- 
nected with the merchant guilds of the town and cities. 
London early became the stronghold of the middle class. 
During the fourteenth century this class increased rapidly © 
owing largely to the increased circulation of money. The 
Wars of the Roses enabled the middle class to buy up the 
estates of the bankrupt nobles and force its way into the 
upper class. It began to split up into the grande bourgeoisie of 
the wealthy merchants and the petzte bourgeoiste of the small 
traders. By the time of Elizabeth the middle class was the 
most powerful section of English society. ‘Thomas Cromwell, 
under Henry VIII, was the first prime minister with middle- — 
class antecedents. It is even suggested that the mishandling 
of public funds by Sir Thomas Gresham, Elizabeth’s able 
minister of finance, was due to a middle-class money-mind- 
edness which made it difficult to distinguish between profits 
and patriotism.°® 

Elizabethan England was divided into three main groups 

5M. Beard, A History of the Business Man, p. 69. 

6 Gretton, The English Middle Class, pp. 113 f. 
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—an upper class consisting of court, church, and nobility; 
a lower class composed of ignorant peasantry and unskilled 
labor (there was no proletariat); and a nondescript inter- 
mediate class consisting of rich merchants, tradesmen, and 
skilled workers whose common interest was profits. The 
middle class has been defined as “‘that portion of the com- 
munity to which money is the primary condition and the 
primary instrument of life.”’? Poverty was viewed not neces- 
sarily as a disgrace but certainly as a deadly handicap, and 
the mendicant friars were condemned as a product of popish 
superstition.’ ‘Thrift, diligence, honesty, and the faithful 
prosecution of a “‘calling’’ were the basic civic virtues. Edu- 
cation was stressed, but from the utilitarian point of view, 
history being valued because of the knowledge it gave of men 
and affairs and science for the command of the forces of na- 
ture. The stability and integrity of the home were consid- 
ered basic in the economic and moral orders, and woman 
was held in high esteem. Amusements were subjected to the 
puritanical restrictions of a rational and utilitarian way of 
life, and literary and artistic tastes were necessarily not the 
highest. Shakespeare did not come of the middle class. 
Since all values—political, economic, or moral—were im- 
plemented in terms of religion, it was Calvinism that pro- 
vided the generally accepted creed of the English middle 
class.°® 
Calvin’s “Holy Community” was a curious compromise. 
It was still medieval in form but embodied modern poten- 
tialities. It provided the theological ideology by means of 
7 Ibid., p. 8. 


8 Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, p. 114. 
°L. B. Wright, Mcddle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (1935). 
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which a middle-class, energetic, liberty-loving commercial 
community emancipated itself from medieval restrictions 
and maintained its freedom and integrity against the menace 
of the Catholic dukes of Savoy.!® The general pattern, how- 
ever, was still that of a theocratic absolutism. Neither Cal- 
vin nor his disciples Knox, Cartwright, Baxter, and John 
Cotton had any sympathy with democracy. Calvin merely 
shifted the emphasis within a medieval theocratic pattern 
from the church and the pope to the Bible and its official 
interpreters, the ministry. The revolutionary core of indi- 
vidualism contained in Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith was distinctly subordinated in Calvin’s regimented 
bibliocracy. It was only after Calvinism was stripped of its 
early social setting and transformed into the faith of a dis- 
senting minority in English Puritanism that it became the 
creed of the reformer. 

“The Holy Community’? was distinctly theocratic in 
character and had two poles—the absolute sovereignty of 
God and the total depravity of man. The ultimate cosmic 
force is the pervasive molding energy of the infinite moral 
will of God. Justice and holiness rather than love are the 
essence of God’s nature. The God of the Old Testament and 
a Hebraistic ethic take precedence over the Sermon on the 
Mount. Man’s salvation through irresistible grace is merely 
part of the design of an absolutely sovereign moral will. 
Salvation is, therefore, not primarily a matter of individual 
joy and satisfaction as Luther insisted, but man is redeemed 
in order that he may throw all the energies of his nature into 


10 See H. D. Foster, Collected Papers, pp. 1-76; Choisy, La Théocratie a Genéve 
au temps de Calvin, also L’ Etat chrétien calviniste a Genéve au temps de Théodore de 


Béze. 
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the service of God and the accomplishment of the divine 
will. ‘The Calvinist is, therefore, theocentric not anthropo- 
centric in his philosophy of life. The note of fatalism is trans- 
muted into a tremendous moral urge to action. Paul, Cal- 
vin’s great mentor, puts it thus: ‘‘Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. For it is God that worketh in 
you both to will and to do of His good pleasure.’’!! 

The saint of Calvinism did not function in a vacuum but 
in the regimented community of the Genevan church-state 
that took the place of the medieval theocratic feudal order. 
Society existed solely for the purpose of the discipline and 
training of the saints. Hence, the meticulous regulations of 
dress, business, social ethics, education, and the various 
“callings” of life designed to facilitate the chief end of the 
saints’ existence, namely, to “glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.” ‘The will of God is revealed in an inspired book, 
the Bible. ‘The chosen expounders of that will are the minis- 
ters. The Holy Community was run by the clergy in the 
interest of an aristocracy of saints. The sinners were forced 
to follow religiously the way of life planned for the saints. 
The final separation between sheep and goats was deferred 
until the day of judgment. Meanwhile, the sinners could 
ponder the fact that in spite of their devotion to the devil 
they were serving the will of God and the cause of the elect 
saints. “Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.’’!2 The 
Calvinistic theocracy was copied in Scotland and New Eng- 
land. 

The _Calvinistic saint is obviously a man of action. His 
faith was, therefore, especially congenial to the pragmatic, 
utilitarian, calculating, and money-minded English middle 

1 Phil. 2:12, 13. 12 Ps. 76:10. 
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class. It served admirably to rationalize their way of life. 
Calvinism first reached England through exiled ministers 
such as Thomas Cartwright and John Knox, who absorbed 
it during their sojourns in Geneva. Cartwright set forth Cal- 
vinism in his Book of Discipline (1583). But Elizabeth, who 
had no deep religious convictions and was primarily inter- 
ested in using a state church in the interests of national 
unity, had no zeal for Cartwright’s Holy Community of 
saints dominated by ministers. She deprived Cartwright of 
his Lady Margaret professorship at Cambridge but per- 
mitted him to preach. Elizabeth tactfully tolerated Calvin- 
ism as long as it made no attempt to reform England after 
the Genevan pattern. Calvinism thus was forced against its 
will to assume the role of the dissenting faith of a minority. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance in the history of | 
the Puritan saint. In such a situation a religion that pre- 
supposes the Bible as absolute authority and the minister as 
its divinely ordained interpreter will inevitably produce di- 
verse churches and sects, each claiming to have in its 
preacher and congregation the final interpretation of the 
saintly utopia. Calvinism thus, against its will, became de- 
centralized, individualistic, and revolutionary. 

Outside of individual congregations or sects anything 
even approximating the uniformity of belief stressed by Cal- 
vin at Geneva was obviously impossible. The spirit of toler- 
ance became as necessary to the Puritan preacher as the air 
he breathed. Without it neither he nor his group could exist. 
No minister was in the position to coerce the members of 
rival groups, much less the masses of society. ‘The only safe 
method was an appeal to reason. This fact had subtle and 
far-reaching implications. The Puritan divines had to lift 
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their appeal above the material interests of a state church. 
They were forced to argue their case in terms of a lofty moral 
idealism that far transcended the institutional forms of so- 
ciety. At this higher spiritual level there slowly took shape 
in the religious consciousness of the English dissenting mid- 
dle class an intangible and utopian social ideal. In an age 
when Bible reading was widespread and the average middle- 
class Englishman devoured sermons, guides to godliness, and 
lives of the saints to an extent that simply amazes the mod- 
ern man it was natural that the Puritan utopia should be 
drawn from the Bible. In it were blended the Hebrew 
theocracy, Paulinism as interpreted by Calvin, and the chil- 
iastic vision of the new Jerusalem of the early Christians." 
Paul and Moses, not Jesus, were the spiritual mentors of the 
Puritan saint. 

The sublimated moral idealism of the Puritan saint found 
its most striking embodiment in the greatest man of the pe- 
riod, Oliver Cromwell. In a letter written September 2, 
1648, shortly after the victory at Preston, Cromwell said, 
“When we think of our God, what are we. Oh, his mercy 
to the whole society of saints, despised, jeered saints! Let 
them mock on. Would we were all saints! The best of us are 
(God knows) poor weak. saints,..yet.saints.”4 The term 
“saint” not only gives the clue to the enigma of Cromwell’s 
character but it explains the zeal that welded into a terrible 
fighting machine the middle-class groups that formed his 
army. Cromwell opposed to the high courage and sense of 


13.W. Haller, The Rise of Puritanism or the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set 
Forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to Fohn Lilburne and John Milton, 
1570-1643 (1938), gives an excellent digest of this material. 


14 Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1, 353. 
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honor of the Cavaliers the fanatical faith of the “‘saints.” 
From the very beginning of the war all revolutionary groups 
began to call themselves “saints,” irrespective of social, eco- 
nomic, and even religious differences. This broad and un- 
critical use of the term ‘‘saint” was facilitated by the fact 


that in seventeenth-century England the vocabulary used in ~ 


the discussion of all issues—political, economic, or moral— 
was religious and drawn mainly from the Bible, made 
accessible to the masses in the authorized translation of 1611. 
This uncritical use of biblical terms tended to obscure the 
many and radical differences latent in the motley company 
that followed Cromwell. As a matter of fact traditionally 
antagonistic groups such as merchant-princes and their 
debtors, employers and their workers, Presbyterians, Bap- 


tists, Puritan nonconformists and near-Anglicans such as 


Baxter, all supported Cromwell. Emotional fervor turned 
them into “‘saints’? engaged in a holy crusade to overthrow 
Antichrist and the hosts of the devil. ‘‘For a time they were 
fused into a fighting whole by the accidental conjuncture 
of a confident leader, a magnificent rhetoric—and an eco- 
nomic depression.’’!® With complete victory the unity in- 
duced by emotional fervor evaporated, and the term 
“saints” became meaningless. Baxter would have us believe 
that the real “‘saints’? were never more than “‘a few proud, 
self-conceited, hot-headed sectaries” who ‘‘had got into the 
highest places and were Cromwell’s chief favorites.” 
Baxter’s antipathy to the militant saintliness of Cromwell 
was most pronounced. The saint of Baxter was the ethereal 

15 For the sources see Weingarten, Die Revolutionskirchen Englands, p. 83. 

16M. Beard, op. cit., p. 304. 

17 Baxter, Autobiography, ed. Thomas (1925), p. 49. 
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creation of theological refinements laid down in his The 
Saint's Everlasting Rest (1650). Theology was the saintly dis- 
infectant for Baxter. 

The tie that united Cromwell’s followers was the convic- 
tion that they were the chosen instruments for executing 
God’s purpose. This note is struck in letter after letter by 
Cromwell himself. After the storming of Bristol he wrote 
Parliament “‘all this is none other than the work of God. He 
must be a very atheist that doth not acknowledge it.’!8 On 
the terrible Drogheda massacre, when the Irish were brutal- 
ly slaughtered and Cromwell lost only sixty-four men, his 
comment was, “‘I am persuaded that this is a righteous judg- 
ment of God upon these barbarous wretches.’’!® This spirit 
pervaded the army. Joseph Salmon, one of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, wrote a pamphlet and scattered it throughout the 
army, saying: ‘‘Gentlemen you are the rod of God, yea, the 
rod of the Lord’s anger in his own hand; the almighty arm 
acts you, and so it appears. For no manly glory can en- 
counter with you; in this day of the Lord’s wrath you strike 
through king, gentry and nobility; they all fall before you.’’”° 
The medieval saint won through prayer and fasting; Crom- 
well’s “‘saints’? won by their swords. War was an integral 
part of the divine economy. To the complaint that a certain 
captain was a better preacher than he was a soldier, Crom- 
well’s reply was that he who prays and preaches best can 
fight best. The Cromwellian “‘saint’’ was activistic not con- 
templative. He had more in common with Joab than with 
St iPrancis. 

The nebulous Puritan utopia permeated more or less all 


18 Cromwell, Letters, I, 217. 
19 Thid., p. 469. 20 Cited by Weingarten, of. czt., p. 118 
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middle-class groups, thanks to the stern creed of Calvin. It 
was reflected in the Presbyterian Cartwright, the Congrega- 
tionalist John Cotton, the moderate Episcopalian Richard 
Baxter. It tinged separatists such as the Brownists and Bar- 
rowists, the Baptists with their various subdivisions, and to 
some extent even the nondescript body of radical sects such 
as the Levellers, Diggers, Fifth Monarchy Men, Quakers, 
Familists, and others. The radical sects were not much in 
evidence prior to the Revolution but flourished mightily 
under the Protectorate.2! What we have at the outbreak of 
the civil war was a vague fusion of the chiliastic utopia of 
the New Jersusalem of early Christianity with the basic no- 
tion of Paulinism, mediated by Calvin and modified by the 
exigencies of seventeenth-century English society. 


This saintly utopia existed primarily as a pattern of the | 


religious imagination devoid of any trace of objective social 
realization. In it we have the curious paradox of the regi- 
mented and authoritarian, primitive Calvinism transformed 
into a vague religion of moral protest that finally stultified 
itself in war and revolution. Hence the strength as well as 
the weakness of English Puritanism. It knew how to destroy 
but not how to reconstruct. Its real driving force was pri- 
marily economic and secondarily moral. When the eco- 
nomic interests of the trading middle class were endangered 
by the attack on property by the Barebones Parliament, the 
conservative, business-minded middle class lost its enthusi- 
asm for piety and reform. It grew weary of the Puritan 
‘saint’? and in the interest of business finally accepted 
Charles II, the greatest rake that ever sat upon the English 
throne. After all, the piety of the canny middle class has 
41 See Whiting, Studies in English Puritanism, 1660-7688. 
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never risen much higher than that of the cynical author of 
Ecclesiastes, “Be not righteous overmuch; neither make 
thyself over wise: why shouldst thou destroy thyselia’ 24 
The calculating, money-minded middle class was a friend 
of the saint just to the extent that the saint furthered 
property interests. It is easy to forecast the fate of the saint 
in a social order dominated by the Capitalistic-Democratic 
Myth. 

The modified form of the Christian Myth embodied in 
Puritanism is best illustrated in Richard Baxter (1615-91), 
perhaps the best example of the Puritan saint. At heart a 
moderate Anglican, he was driven into the camp of the 
Puritans by the excesses of the Royalists or ““dammes’”’ as 
they were called because of their profane talk, who ridiculed 
his father as a moral prude.” Baxter matured early intel- 
lectually, and his two first books—A Holy Commonwealth 
(1659) and The Saints Everlasting Rest (1650)—outline his 
utopia. A Holy Commonwealth was written partly to correct 
the vagaries rife in Cromwell’s army and partly in answer 
to the challenge of Hobbes’s Leviathan. The Preface is ad- 
dressed to the army. ‘‘That is the best form of Government 


bp) 


to this or that people,” says Baxter, ‘“‘that, all things con- 
sidered, doth most powerfully tend to their spiritual and 
everlasting welfare and their holiness, obedience and pleas- 
ing of God.’’? Baxter’s utopia is otherworldly and theocrat- 
ic. “So magistrates and their laws must be obeyed in sub- 
ordination to God and his laws.” The sovereignty of God is 


supported by twenty reasons.”4 The form of the common- 


ata Eccles. 7:16. 23 4 Holy Commonwealth, p. 79. 
2 Autobiography, pp. 4 and 24 ff. 24 Tbid., 39. 
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wealth is secondary, though Baxter seems to prefer mon- 
archy, provided only the sovereignty of God is maintained. 

The members of his Holy Commonwealth, described by 
Baxter in The Saint’s Everlasting Rest,?> were ‘“‘only a part of 
lost mankind, whom God hath from eternity predestinated 
to this rest, for the glory of his mercy; whom Christ hath 
redeemed with an absolute intent of saving; whom the Holy 
Spirit renews by the power of his grace, and makes in some 
sort like himself, stamping his image on them, and making 
them holy as he is holy, and whom he will at length crown 


with glory, honor and immortality in heaven.” Baxter’s 


saint is a pale, theological abstraction, the creature of three 
dogmatic fictions—predestination, redemption, and sanc- 
tification. The medieval saint was a red-blooded reality in 
intimate and organic contact with society. The holiness of 
Baxter’s saint is not achieved like that of the medieval saint 
but is a gift of divine grace, the product of a juridical pro- 
nouncement of infinite justice. The Holy Commonwealth is a 
striking illustration of the ghostly unreality of the theological 
fictions which, like specters riding the storm, beclouded the 
vision of men in the grip of war and revolution. Obviously, 
there was in the background of Baxter’s mind the Holy 
Community of primitive Calvinism in Geneva.” For reasons 
already mentioned the Calvinistic theocracy was impossible 
in England. Hence the atmosphere of theological futility 
and social unreality that characterize Baxter’s thought. 

Theoretically, the test of citizenship in Baxter’s saintly 
utopia was holiness, but difficulties arise when we seek to 
equate theological fictions with social realities. Baxter falls 

25 Vol. II, chap. v. 

26 'Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, II, 590 f. 
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back upon his favorite subterfuge—casuistry. He denies that 
“godliness shall be any man’s title to government’’ but adds, 
“Yet as free (redeemed) men we have a certain liberty, and 
wickedness may forfeit this liberty.”’ It follows then that 
“church and commonwealth should be very near commen- 
surate and that proved ungodly persons should neither 
choose nor be chosen.” This was precisely the issue raised in 
the Genevan theocracy and later in the debate over the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780.27 Baxter, like the New 
England statesmen, found it necessary to soften down the 
notion of “godliness.” He made it include ‘‘Independents, 
Anabaptists or any truly godly men of sober lives.’’28 
Neither Calvin, Knox, Baxter, nor John Cotton had any 
place for democracy in their saintly utopias. Baxter mar- 


be) 


shals some twenty arguments against democracy in his Holy 
Commonwealth. ‘The medieval saint was a real spiritual aristo- 
crat. The Puritan saint was a member of a fictitious theo- 
logical oligarchy, which in time in New England took on 
concrete form in the privileged group composed of the 
ministers, the lawyers, and the businessman. Baxter later, 
in his Worcester Association, was forced to make other con- 
cessions to the swelling forces making for secularism and 
democracy.”? He was forced to bridge the ever widening 
gap between the utopian fictions of his Holy Commonwealth 
and the property-minded middle class by means of that 
masterpiece of Puritan casuistry The Christian Directory, a 
fantastic monument to a saintly utopia the setting of which 
had already passed away forever. 

It is obvious that the drift of the saintly ideal of Baxter 

27 Mecklin, The Story of American Dissent, pp. 303 f. 

28 Preface of A Holy Commonwealth. 29 Autobiography, p. 139. 
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was toward individualism. ‘Through the sheer force of cir- 
cumstances he became identified with the sectarian type of 
saintly piety in spite of his affiliations with primitive Cal- 
vinism. He formed a connecting link between primitive Cal- 
vinism and the sects with Calvinistic affiliations, such as the 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians. All these 
various sectarian modifications of the Christian Myth had 
very definite points of contact with the economic individual- 
ism which formed the core of the middle-class, liberal- 
humanitarian utopia of Locke with its emphasis upon prop- 
erty. In fact, the Puritan saintly ideal came in the course of 
time to provide the moral and spiritual sanctions for the 
capitalistic economy—the most powerful single factor in the 
great Democratic Myth. The Puritan saint has played no 


insignificant role in assuring to private property and the — 


profit motive their sacrosanct position in American life.*° 
The Puritan Revolution was a revolt of the money- 
minded middle class against the absolute, exploitative state 
of the Stuarts. The ideology of Puritanism was merely an 
adaptation of the Calvinistic interpretation of the Christian 
Myth to fit the exigencies of the English middle class, ‘The 
interests of the middle class were not necessarily identical 
with those of either the upper or the lower classes. Hence it 
is not surprising to find taking shape within these groups 
modifications of the Christian Myth, often influenced by the 
powerful catalytic of Puritanism and yet different. Anglican- 
ism accepted for the most part the theology of the Reforma- 
tion as interpreted by Calvin, but it strove to retain the 


30 Cf. Tawney, op. cit., and Robertson, The Rise of Economic Individualism 
(1933). These books belong to the large literature called out by Weber’s Dze 
protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, English translation. 
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organic and functional form of the Christian Myth peculiar 
to the Middle Ages. In the Anglican version of the Chris- 
tian Myth the divine right of kings took the place of the 
divine right of the pope and the church. The medieval or- 
ganic point of view is proclaimed eloquently in Hooker’s 
idealization of Elizabethan England in his Laws of Ecclesias- 
tic Polity (1593). He says: ‘‘Our estate is according to the 
pattern of God’s own ancient people, which people are not 
part of them the commonwealth and part of them the 
church of God but the self-same people whole and entire 
under one chief governor on whose supreme authority they 
did all depend.’’*! 

The Anglican form of the Christian Myth was presup- 
posed in what has been called ‘“‘the literature of estates.’’®” 
During the eventful seventeenth century, when the medieval 
functional form of society was being undermined by political 
and economic forces centering mainly in the rising middle 
class, a host of casuistical writers such as Perkins** and 
Thomas Fuller?* came to its defense. ‘The thought pattern of 
a traditional way of life is never consciously formulated until 
it is already largely discredited. It is only when it is passing 
that the need is felt to defend it. These writers, seeking vain- 
ly to preserve this traditional social pattern, enlarge upon the 
duties and obligations of the various classes in this organic 
society. Perkins divides society into nobility, gentry, citi- 
zens and merchants, yeoman, artificers, and day laborers. 
The underlying feudal organic notion of society clearly 


31 Laws of Ecclesiastic Polity, Book VIII, chap. i, sec. 2. 
32 Houghton, The Formation of Thomas Fuller's Holy and Profane States, chap. 
iii. 
33 Treatise of Vocations (1603). 34 Holy and Profane States (1639). 
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emerges in the following: ‘‘God in due time set us right and 
keep us right, that the Head [king] may be in its proper place. 
Next the Weck of the Nobility, then the Breast of the Geniry, 
the Loins of the Merchants and Citizens, the Thighs of the 
Yeomanry, the Legs and Feet of Artzficers and Day-Laborers.”*® 

In the background of Fuller’s thought when he wrote his — 
sketches of advocate, physician, landlord, merchant, yeo- 
man, or ‘‘true gentleman” was also the medieval notion of 
“estate.” But the growing individualism pervading the so- 
cial atmosphere of his day forced him to stress the primacy 
of the individual in all his various social relations. ‘This was 
a step toward the last phase attained in the political and re- 
ligious ideas of Locke when the individual, not society, was 
made the ultimate reality and society was resolved into an 
artificial compact entered into by free individuals endowed | 
with inalienable natural rights among which property was 
basic. It is obvious that this drift toward individualism al- 
tered fundamentally the conception of the saint by altering 
the whole conception of society. 

Sociologically, the key word in all these writings is “‘call- 
ing,” but the frame of reference differs with the group. For 
Baxter the saints are “‘called’’ in the sense that they are 


chosen from all eternity. This remote impounding of the _ 


moral values of life tends to minimize the social side of the 
saint’s ‘calling.’ His ‘“‘calling’’ as butcher, baker, banker, 
soldier, is made contingent upon this higher theological 
“calling.” The saint’s earthly career merely implements, 
renders explicit and concrete the implications of his eternal 
“calling.” The saint from the functional and medieval 
point of view is disciplined and trained, and his saintly char- 
35 Mixt Contemplations (1660), p. 4, cited by Houghton, of. cit., p. 48. 
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acter is formed by his earthly life whether in society or in 
the monastery. That is to say, the saint is primarily a prod- 
uct of his age and culture. To be sure great saints such as 
St. Benedict rise to the universal spiritual level but only 
through prayer, fasting, and service. They are not born into 
it; they achieve it through arduous living. The saint of Bax- 
ter merely capitalizes in life the assets laid up for him in the 
moral bank of the universe by free, predestinating grace. 
The saint of the medieval functional form of the Christian 
Myth accumulates by his own efforts, aided by God, moral 
and spiritual assets which are to be enjoyed throughout 
eternity. ‘he medieval saint has distinctly a human and so- 
cial reality while the saint of Baxter is at best something of a 
moral curiosity. ‘This perhaps throws light upon why he has 
been so short lived in our Western culture. 

The tremendous strain placed upon the emotional life of 
the lower classes by war and revolution laid the basis for a 
revival of the chiliastic phase of the Christian Myth so much 
in evidence in early Christianity. In 1649 Joseph Salmon, a 
soldier in Cromwell’s army, wrote a tract and circulated it 
among his fellow-soldiers bearing the title, ‘‘A rout, a rout, 
or some part of the armies quarters beaten up by the day of 
the Lord stealing upon them.”? On page 4 occurs this lan- 
guage: “And in as much as God hath called me forth to 
declare my light .. . . friends look about you; for the Lord is 
now coming forth to rip up your bowels, to search your 
heart and to try your reins; yea to let loose the imprisoned 
light of himself in you.’’*® The term ‘‘my light” suggests 
that long before George Fox and the Quakers, with their 
notion of the “Inner Light,’’ appeared upon the stage their 


36 Weingarten, of. cit., p. 85. 
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ideas were rife. There was everywhere an atmosphere of 
breathless expectation of impending doom. Baillie, princi- 
pal of the University of Edinburgh, writing from London in 
1645, said, ‘‘for the most of the divines here, not only Inde- 
pendents but others... . are expressed chiliasts.”?” One 
cannot read Bunyan’s famous classic without realizing that © 
for him and thousands of Englishmen only a thin veil, which 
might be rent at any moment, separated the miraculous and 
the chilastic from everyday life. It is this that lends to Pi- 
grim’s Progress its compelling sense of verisimilitude and puts 
it in the same class with Homer and the Bible. It is only in 
such an atmosphere of spiritual tension, where the super- 
natural constantly impinges upon the natural, that saints of 
the type of Fox, Bunyan, Baxter, and to a certain extent 
even Cromwell himself, who was tinged with chiliastic ideas, 
are possible. 

The Anabaptist movement, which started in Zurich in 
1522 by capitalizing the unrest due to the great Peasants’ 
War of 1525 and culminated in the fantastic communistic 
“Munster theocracy of 1535,” introduced the chiliastic 
phase of the Christian Myth into the modern world.** It is 
asserted that with the Anabaptist movement “‘politics in the 
modern sense of the term begins, if we are to understand by 
politics a more or less conscious participation of all strata of 
society in the achievement of some mundane purpose, as 
contrasted with a fatalistic acceptance of events as they are, 
or of control from above.’’%® Socialists even find here the 
first indication of the rise of proletarian class consciousness. 


37 Letters and Journals, I1, Letter 117. 


38 See B. Bax, The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists (1903); and Troeltsch, of. 
Cle OO ts 


39 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 191. 
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Catholic and Protestant combined to crush the Munster 
theocracy with unparalleled harshness and bloodshed, but 
the Anabaptist ideas spread and reached England by way 
of Holland. Under Elizabeth they appeared in the form of 
the sect of Familists. Anabaptist ideas emerged in various 
sects of the period of the Commonwealth, in all of which 
Baxter detected a family resemblance.*° The early Quakers 
with their emphasis upon nonresistance, the repudiation of 
all external forms and ceremonies, simplicity of apparel and 
of speech as in the use of “thee” and “‘thou,” utter sincerity 
as in the refusal to remove the hat or to take an oath, and 
especially in their emphasis on the “Inner Light” with its 
undisciplined emotionalism betray Anabaptist influences.‘ 
It has been said that ‘‘the Society of Friends represents the 
final expression in its purest form of the Anabaptist Move- 
ment.” This is hardly true to fact. To be sure, after Fox 
started the movement it got out of hand, thanks to radicals 
such as James Nayler. His fantastic, triumphal entry in 
1656 into Bristol on horseback, surrounded by shouting 
throngs who greeted him as the Messiah while they flung 
their cloaks into the mire for his horse to walk on, obviously 
reflects the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem.** Nay- 
lerism with its suggestion of the excesses of the Anabaptists 


soon died out. 

Unlike the Anabaptists, the early Quakers did not make 
use of religious ideas to implement the deeper underlying 
forces of social and economic unrest. There is little or no 

40 Autobiography, p. 73. 


41 Bax, op. cit., pp. 371 f.; Bernstein, Cromwell and Communism, pp. 225 f.; 
Troeltsch, op. cit., II, 780 ff. 


4 Troeltsch, op. cit., II, 281. 
48M. R. Brailsford, A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army (1927), chap. ix. 
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trace of a program seeking a new social order unless such a 
program is to be sought in the American colony of William 
Penn. Their protest was religious, not political or economic. 
The Quakers interpreted in simple realistic fashion the mys- 
tical utterances of Jesus** in opposition to the intolerance, 
the dogmatic refinements, the bigotry, and casuistry of 
Presbyterianism and Puritanism.* Richard Baxter enumer- 
ates the ways in which their fantastic loyalty to the prompt- 
ings of the “Inner Light” offended the conservative, average 
Englishmen, namely, insolence to magistrates, disregard of 
the conventions of dress and manners as in wearing the hat, 
the disconcerting habit of going “‘naked through divers chief 
towns and cities of the land” in protest against their wicked- 
ness, interrupting public worship by calling the ministers 


liars and false prophets.“* Their radicalism merely chal-_ 


lenged the norms of social convention and whatever inter- 
fered with spiritual spontaneity and sincerity. 

The attempt has been made to link up James Nayler and 
his fantastic Bristol procession with political and social radi- 
calism.47 That the Quakers with all other dissenting groups 
felt the social effects of war and revolution and protested 
bitterly against injustice no one will deny. But the real gen- 
ius of the Quaker saint found expression through George 
Fox, Barclay, and Penn rather than through the unbalanced 
Nayler. There is no evidence that the great Quaker leaders 
ever broke with the middle-class trading mentality with its 
individualism and its gospel of the sacrosanct character of 
private property. In fact, it was precisely by means of the 
mighty lever of property that the thrifty Quaker was des- 

44 Matt. 5:16. 46 Autobiography, pp. 73, 189. 

45 T. Hodgkin, George Fox, pp. 4 ff. 47 Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 242 f. 
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tined in time to win for himself a position of respect and 
power in the community. The Quaker emphasis upon the 
integrity and spontaneity of the inner life rescued from a 
jungle of theological abstractions the eternal values em- 
bodied in primitive Christianity. Quakerism has definite 
affiliations with the mystical and humanitarian phases of 
modern democracy. Finally, the radical individualism im- 
plicit in the Quaker doctrine of the “Inner Light” antici- 
pated the individualism of Locke, Rousseau, and Jefferson. 
The Quaker modification of the Christian Myth produced a 
saintly type that has far more in common with the finer 
phases of modern life than any other. It is perhaps the form 
of Christianity that fits into the pattern of the great Demo- 
cratic Myth with the least friction. 

The saint as a cultural type implies, as we have seen, the 
existence of a congenial social setting. This setting is im- 
perfectly provided for the ecclesiastical saint of the Catholic 
type by the world-wide institutional framework of a great 
church. The Protestant saint has no such setting. He tends 
to become departmentalized and inevitably is molded to fit 
a secularized way of life. He is unable to play the role of 
moral and spiritual leadership characteristic of the saint of 
the Middle Ages. Hence the sense of unreality, not to say of 
antipathy, that the modern world associates with the saint. 
There is apparently little or no place for him in the modern 
social order. ‘This is unconsciously reflected in the thought 
of religious leaders themselves. ‘‘For the rest,’ writes a 
representative of liberal Protestantism, “‘that shining com- 
pany seems to have retreated into the far distance behind 
the great fissure of the Reformation, and not all the efforts of 
hagiologists have made them real. They can hardly come 
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to us, and our imagination can but feebly penetrate to their 
vanished world, so vast is our divergence from their thought, 
not simply as to this or that doctrine, but in our whole atti- 
tude, insight and outlook upon life.’’** 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the ideal of the 
saint, like many other legacies of the Middle Ages, has been 
shipwrecked upon the anarchic individualism so strikingly 
in evidence in the great Western democracies. ‘The Protes- 
tant saint lived on, to be sure, enjoying a tenuous, theologi- 
cal existence, thanks to John Calvin’s heroic attempt to 
force the realm of spiritual values into the logical strait- 
jacket of his creed. But a “bloodless ballet’ of theological 
categories was at best a poor and ineffective substitute for 
the warm, pervasive, and beneficent solidarity of medieval 
society. Not theology so much as the type of institutional 
life at Geneva, in Puritan England, Scotland, and New Eng- 
land gave a certain reality to Baxter’s conception of the 
saint. With the triumph of sectarianism—the logical impli- 
cation of Protestant individualism—the ensuing welter of 
variations from the saintly type destroyed the social sig- 
nificance of the saint. It is no accident that we must seek 
our modern saints—those who most nearly fulfil the role of 
Anselm or Bernard or Francis—in men and women that for 
the most part are not identified with institutional Chris- 
tianity. It is our Lincolns, our Florence Nightingales, our 
Booker T. Washingtons that seem, after all, to have caught 
and interpreted the universal human values of our age. In 
them we find embodied the semireligious elements in the 
Democratic Myth.* 

48 Joseph Fort Newton, What Have the Saints To Teach Us? p. 17. 

49 See D. Malone, Saints in Action (1939) for other illustrations. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE SAINT AND THE DEMOCRATIC MYTH 


HE great Democratic Myth which has dominated 

the English-speaking world for over two centuries is, 

in its last analysis, the rationalization of the needs 

and ambitions of the middle class. It took on final shape in 
the mind of a practical, hard-headed Englishman, the 
prophet of the Puritan Revolution, namely, John Locke 
(1632-1704). Locke had to justify the English revolution of 
1688. He had to allay the deeply implanted fear of Rome as 
the enemy of national integrity. He had to assure the prop- 
ertied middle class the security and freedom denied them by 
the Stuarts and for which they had fought a war and cut off 
the head of a king. He had to abolish the hated doctrine of 
the divine right of kings and insist upon the subjection of 
crown to parliament and of both to reason as embodied in 
law. He had to validate the basic assumption of democracy, 
namely, that political power is based upon the consent of 
the governed, the reasoned common sense of the majority. 
Implicit in his thought was the primacy of the individual. 
How did Locke fuse into one logical whole all these di- 
verse elements—property, the individual, and the rule of 
the majority? This was done by an appeal to reason. But 
reason is a term subject to diverse interpretations. What did 
he mean by the term? It has been wittily said, “‘Tell me a 
man’s analogy and I will expound his system.’! Locke’s no- 


1W. H. Hamilton, ‘‘Property—According to Locke,” Yale Law Review, 
XLI (1932), 871. 
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tion of reason was undoubtedly influenced by the great 
scientific achievements of his friend Sir Isaac Newton. He 
carried over, by analogy, the rational principles of nature so 
imposingly demonstrated in the Newtonian astronomy and 
applied them to society. The traditional fictions of natural 
law, natural rights, and the law of reason were afhiiated 
with the laws of astronomy and interpreted on the basis of 
this analogy. The goodness of God—the great Creator of 
nature, man, and society—was the guaranty for the ration- 
ality and moral worth of the universe. It was a carpentered 
universe hardly more real than the structure the child erects 
with his blocks, but it delighted and satisfied men for the 
best part of two hundred years. This law-bound, Newtonian 
world-order supplanted the historic Christian Myth. It 


even tended, as we shall see, to produce a new type of: 


saint.” 

Not one of the fictions by means of which Locke justified 
his appeal to reason was new. Nature, natural law, natural 
rights, the law of reason, social compact, liberty, equality, 
were terms that had been bandied about on the lips of men 
for centuries. The notion of social compact is as old as Soc- 
rates and the Sophists, and natural law and the omnicom- 
petence of nature were familiar Stoic conceptions. ‘These 
terms are sprinkled through the pages of the Anglican 
Hooker, the Puritan Baxter, and the Jesuit Bellarmine. 
They were given a twist to suit the exigencies of each of the 
rival sects. Catholic scholars have contended that Jefferson 
got his ideas from Bellarmine rather than from Locke.? But 


2 See Professor Becker’s brilliant book, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers (1932). 


3 Mecklin, The Story of American Dissent, pp. 290 f. for literature. 
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Locke’s immediate debt was not to these traditional forms of 
social thoughts but to an obscure group that arose during 
the Puritan Revolution—the Levellers, led by Lilbourne, 
Overton, and Walwyn.‘ 

It may be seriously doubted whether the Levellers or 
Locke, who wrote half a century later, were fully aware of 
the implications of the terms they used. Catholic, Anglican, 
Puritan, Quaker, as well as the Levellers and Locke, read 
into a traditional terminology that was primarily religious 
meanings that were to become more and more diverse with 
the flight of the years. Word magic, furthermore, played 
havoc with clarity of thought. We have no evidence that 
Locke himself was entirely clear as to the meaning of such 
terms as ‘‘the law of God,”’ the “‘state of nature,” “law of 
nature,’ and “law of reason.’ Apparently, the “law of 
God” included both the Bible and the divinely implanted 
‘law of nature.” The “‘law of reason”? was that part which 
man has grasped by reason and made his own. Opposed to 
all these is the civil law which, at its best, is based upon the 
‘law of nature.’ For practical purposes the “‘law of reason”’ 
was supreme in the thought of Locke, as it had been also in 
the thought of the Levellers.6 Locke tacitly assumes that the 
Bible—the revealed will of God—must agree with the law 
of nature since God is the author of both. Thus the essential- 
ly secular, naturalistic nature of his thought is effectively 

4 See Pease, The Leveller Movement (1916), chap. v; also Haller, Tracts on 


Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647, I, 115 ff.; III, 397 ff. This work is 
invaluable for the earliest sources of the liberal-humanitarian utopia. 

5 Mauthner, Aristotle (1907); Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Mean- 
ing; Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words. 

6 Larkin, Property in the Eighteenth Century, with Special Reference to England and 
Locke (1930), pp. 59 ff. 
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concealed under the assumption that nature and God, nat- 
ural and supernatural, are identical. It was by means of this 
naive, rationalistic optimism of the eighteenth century that 
men passed from the early organic and religious view of 
society to the secular and scientific social philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. ‘his was a fact of the utmost impor- 
tance for the fate of the Christian Myth and the saintly 
ideal in the modern world. What were the forces that en- 
couraged this appeal to reason among seventeenth-century 
Englishmen? 

In 1645 when Baxter made his first visit to the army of 
Cromwell he was amazed to find that it was one vast debat- 
ing society in which “‘proud, self-conceited, hot-headed sec- 
taries had got into the highest places.””” During this trou- 


bled period some thirty thousand pamphlets were published — 


and scattered among the soldiers and citizens, setting forth 
diverse views. Seventeenth-century Englishmen had inher- 
ited the notion of an organic social order, essentially reli- 
gious In character, with authority vested either in the church 
or in the king. War dissolved ancient ties and set groups and 
individuals in conflict. Yet all these clashing interests sought 
to justify their positions by an appeal to the prevailing ideas 
of an infallible book or an infallible church. The appeal to 
reason in these interminable debates was primarily an ap- 
peal to reason within the limits of some authority such as 
Bible, pope, or traditional religious conception of society. 
But since the contending groups made use of the same pas- 
sages of the Bible or appealed to the same familiar fictions of 
the medieval organic stage to support their positions, the 
sheer absurdity of an infallible Bible or of a divinely or- 
7 Autobiography, p. 49. 
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dained society justifying positions diametrically opposed 
tended to discredit all authority except reason itself. More 
and more public opinion and reasoned common sense came 
to dominate the thinking of men. Even the authoritarian 
Baxter joined Cromwell’s army under the naive assumption 
that by argument he could convince the “‘hot-headed sec- 
taries” of their errors. 

The thought patterns underlying group ways of life in 
Locke’s day were mainly Catholic, Puritan, and Anglican. 
The chiliastic type of utopia never took on concrete form. 
It was primarily emotional and did not lend itself to a pat- 
tern of social thinking. The medieval institutionalized and 
organic type of reason lingered on in Anglicanism and found 
expression in Hooker and later in the literature of “estates,” 
the best example of which is Fuller’s The Holy and Profane 
States (1642).® The Puritan Baxter, in opposition to Catho- 
lic and Anglican, championed a form of reason that was 
more individualistic. For him and for the mass of the 
Puritans the individual conscience took precedence over 
the social conscience. The primitive Calvinism of Geneva 
was a modification of the medieval, functional, and hier- 
archical pattern of society; but, for reasons already indi- 
cated, the Calvinism of English Puritanism was forced to 
approximate the individualism of the sects. Opposed to 
these traditional forms of social thinking there was taking 
shape the secularized type of social imagination born of the 
tremendous debates in Cromwell’s army and later clarified 
by Locke. Baxter was closer to Locke than to Anglicans or 
Catholics. Anglicanism had elements in common with both 

8 Edited by Walten in two volumes; see also W. E. Houghton’s scholarly 
The Formation of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane States (1938). 
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Puritanism and Catholicism. The widest gap lay between 
the liberal-humanitarian utopia of Locke and Catholicism. 
What was the reaction of the three types of saintly ideal to 
the rising Democratic Myth with its appeal to reason? 

The immediate result of the impact of the modern, demo- 
cratic, rationalistic world-view slowly taking shape during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries upon the churches 
was the rise of Christian casuistry. The reply of Continental 
Catholicism to the Reformation and the Renaissance was 
Ignatius Loyola (1451-1556), the founder of the Society of 
Jesus, with which is associated the famous doctrine of prob- 
abilism. During the eventful seventeenth century in Eng- 
land we have masterpieces of casuistry from the pens of the 
Puritans—Perkins, Ames, and Baxter—and the Anglicans— 


Hall, Sanderson, Jeremy Taylor, and Hooker. Casuistry 


was a last desperate attempt to preserve the rationale of the 
saint and his utopia in the modern world. 

Casuistry as a phase of practical ethics is the art of 
applying to individual cases some authoritative norm such 
as the Bible, the laws of church or state, or theological 
creeds. Casuistry thus presupposes the inevitable relativity 
due to the failure of ethical norms to cover all moral con- 
tingencies. Where men have been schooled for generations 
to think and act in terms of some infallible moral authority 
and are suddenly faced with new situations incompatible 
with this authority, casuistry becomes necessary for the very 
preservation of the moral and spiritual life. Casuistry in this 
sense is not to be confounded with probabilism or ‘‘the doc- 
trine that authorizes every act, every opinion supported by 
a serious reason or a weighty authority although reasons 
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more serious or authorities more weighty support the op- 
posite opinion.’’® 

Probabilism, the reply of the Catholic church to the self- 
sufficient rationalism of the modern world, was not a horrible 
ethical monstrosity invented by the Jesuits as might be in- 
ferred from the vast controversial literature associated with 
this term. Probabilism is as old as the skepticism born of the 
triumph of nominalism over realism in the late Middle 
Ages. Long and futile debate had discredited the intellect 
and led straight to skepticism. ‘The church with character- 
istic wisdom capitalized this skepticism, deemed inescapable 
where men follow the light of reason, to bolster the authority 
of the church. Probabilism was thus the means of mediating 
the supernatural wisdom of the church to men bewildered 
by the bankruptcy of traditional forms of social thinking. 
The probabilism of the Jesuits was merely this traditional, 
medieval casuistry brought up to date to meet the needs of 
the saint facing the modern world of Machiavelli, Mon- 
taigne, Newton, and Locke. The methods of the Jesuits 
were for a time condemned and the order suppressed. But 
the roots of casuistry were too deeply implanted, and the 
need for it too strong. Luguori (1699-1787), who in modern 
Catholicism has usurped the place of Augustine, revived the 
skeptical attitude toward a secularized morality, making 
necessary an ecclesiastically sanctioned probabilism.’? Cas- 
uistry thus became a necessary part of the equipment of the 
ecclesiastical saint. 

The appeal to casuistry by the Jesuits introduced a subtle 
and insidious alteration into the traditional pattern of saintly 

9 **Probabilisme,”? Dictionnaire universelle par Larousse. 

10 Harnack, History of Dogma, VII, 108. 
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piety. ‘The ideal of the saint lost its universal moral appeal 
as reflected in the reforms of Bernard or the preaching of 
Francis. It was restricted by a narrow, institutionalized loy- 
alty to a powerful and imperialistic church. Saintly piety, 
being thus stripped of its universal values, easily lost its 
moral sensitiveness, became casuistical and even brutally 
and unscrupulously immoral. Having turned over his con- 
science to the church the ecclesiastical saint felt himself free 
to take every sort of liberty with moral common sense ‘“‘ad 
majorem gloriam ecclesiae.’ The result was that many 
states found it necessary to banish this modern type of saint 
from their borders. Pascal, though a devout Catholic, sub- 
jected this ecclesiastical, saintly piety to a devastating attack 
in his famous Provincial Letters. ‘The Jesuit order founded by 
Saint Ignatius has combined mastery of modern learning 
and consummate statecraft with asceticism, renunciation, 


3 


and poverty, casuistically blending the new with the old in 
passionate loyalty to an imperialistic church. ‘The medieval 
saint emancipated himself from the world in order to serve 
the world; the modern ecclesiastical saint emancipates him- 
self from the world to serve a church in its efforts to domi- 
nate the world. The ambitions of the Catholic church have 
usurped the place of the world-wide ideal of the medieval 
saint. 

The social dialectic between the saint and society thus 
reached something like a fin de svécle stage in the ecclesiastical 
type of the saint. The healthy moral tension between the 
lofty ideals of the saints and the life of a secularized church 
commensurate with society was a constant source of spiritual 
regeneration and assured the moral leadership of the church 
and the vitality of her ideal during the Middle Ages. No 
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such moral tension is created by the ecclesiastical saint for 
whom asceticism and renunciation are made to serve the 
ambitions of an imperialistic church. ‘‘Diplomacy and a 
sensuous mysticism have taken the place of a simple piety.” 
In spite of its militant loyalty to the Holy Catholic Church 
the Jesuit order “‘never became a tool in the hand of the 
church and it never, like the early orders, sank into mere 
insignificance. It never transformed itself into a department 
of the church; rather did the church fall under the dominion 
of the Jesuits. In the Society of Jesus, in fact, monasticism 
has actually won the victory over the secular church of the 
AV catineiN’.”. Under the supremacy of the Jesuits the church 
has become specifically and definitely secularized; she op- 
poses to the world, to history and to civilization, her own 
worldly possessions, which are the legacy of the Middle 
Ages.” The triumph of the Jesuits is thus a direct stultifica- 
tion of the traditional saintly role. It meant a narrow insti- 
tutionalization of the great historic Christian Myth in the 
interest of ecclesiatical self-aggrandizement. 

A distinguished historian has suggested that the Reforma- 
tion in the last analysis was an appeal to private judgment.” 
It is hardly accidental, therefore, that in Protestant cas- 
uistry, both Anglican and Puritan, the moral and spiritual 
integrity of the individual were jealously guarded. ‘There is 
a spiritual kinship between the role of reason in the Demo- 
cratic Myth and the part played by reason in Protestant 
casuistry. In both cases reason made for spiritual and moral 
enlightenment. An Anglican scholar claims that “the writ- 
ings of the English casuists are in no need of apologies for 

11 Harnack, Monasticism, pp. 111 ff. 

12 Gooch, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, p. 1. 
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inevitable indecency and ethical paradox which are ad- 
vanced in defense of the casuistry of the Jesuits: they might 
be read from) the pulpit or toa family circles eee ‘The 
Roman Catholic casuistry on the other hand is inseparable 
from the confessional: it is the private manual of the priest 
designed to equip him for his work in hearing confessions.’’!8 

The differences between the two types of casuistry is, in 
fact, as wide as the moral universe itself. ‘The one is de- 
signed for ‘‘the morally polluted’’; the other for “‘the moral- 
ly perplexed.” To make use of fatherly authority to enable 
the individual who has committed a sin to compound with 
his conscience, the church, and God is one thing; to enable 
the individual who is not guilty of sin to decide ethical is- 
sues involved in some future course of conduct is something 


quite different. For the Protestant casuist sin is a matter be- ' 


tween the individual’s conscience and his God; for the Jesuit 
it is or very easily can become merely a matter between the 
individual and the church the priest represents. Casuistry 
for the Jesuit thus tends to become a highly complex and 
man-made set of rules for enabling the saint to conform to 
the requirements of an authoritarian church in a new and 
changing age. Casuistry for the Protestant resolves itself in- 
to advice and clarification on moral issues so that one may 
follow intelligently the dictates of his own conscience. 
Perkins, the father of English casuistry, says in his The Whole 
Treatise of the Cases of Conscience (edition of 1632, p. 4), “And 
the ministers of God are not called to be absolute judges of the 
conscience but only messengers and ambassadors of reconcilia- 
tion.’ ‘The one type of casuistry keeps the individual a moral 
adolescent; the other trains him for moral manhood. One 

13H, H. Henson, Studies in English Religion in the 17th Century (1903), p. 175. 
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cannot read of the “multitude of melancholy persons’? who 
in 1671 visited Baxter even when he was under the ban as 
a nonconformist or picture the long hours he spent dis- 
cussing matters of conscience with his Kidderminster flock 
after his sermons without gaining some insight into the 
spiritual bewilderment of Englishmen of that age and the 
heroic efforts of Baxter and men of his type to maintain 
moral sanctions during this period of stress and transition." 

Protestantism was a revolt against the Catholic authori- 
tarian, magical, and sacramentarian type of piety with its 
organic conception of society. Hence, it had to approach 
the problem of adjustment to the rising secular liberal- 
humanitarian utopia from a point of view outside of and 
opposed to that of the Catholic church. By substituting a 
supernatural book for a supernatural church, Protestantism 
was forced to appeal to reason in the effort to reconcile this 
infallible book with the modern world. Protestantism is 
essentially theological, the religion of a book rationalized 
into a creed. 

In spite of its high moral character, therefore, the cas- 
uistical pattern of reason embodied in orthodox Protestant- 
ism was a blend of elements that were both contradictory 
and ephemeral. The doctrine of the intellectual and moral 
integrity of the individual, so carefully guarded by the 
Protestant casuists, was in accord with Locke’s contention in 
his Letters on Toleration that in religious matters the en- 
lightened individual conscience was a law unto itself. ‘This 
appeal to reason, however, was not compatible with the 
dogma of a miraculously infallible book. Hence there are 
traces in all the Protestant casuists, even including the Puri- 


14 Autobiography, pp. 216 ff. 
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tan Baxter, of the traditional authoritarian type of social 
reason with which Catholicism never broke. We have, then, 
this paradoxical situation that, from the days of Hooker, a 
contemporary of Elizabeth, down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Protestant casuists were assuming the ex- 
istence of a divine and authoritative moral order that was | 
already invalidated. By the time of Locke a complete di- 
vorce had been effected between religion and business and 
to a large extent between religion and politics. A secular 
society had taken the place of the religious which the casu- 
ists presupposed. The saint was striving to live in a moral 
vacuum. 

One cannot wade through the interminable moralizings 
of the English casuists without wondering whether even the 
men of that day did not feel that their moral and spiritual 
mentors lived and moved in a sphere completely out of 
touch with social realities. ‘The indiscriminate and tiresome 
citations from the Bible that placed upon the same footing 
the mythical stories of creation, the semibarbarous laws of 
the Hebrew theocracy, the cynicism of Ecclesiastes, the 
worldly wisdom of Proverbs, the theological pessimism of 
Paul, and the moral idealism of Jesus and the Hebrew 
prophets, when coupled with a stubborn adherence to the 
philosophy of a disintegrating traditional pattern of society, 
give one the impression of well-intentioned but tragically 
blind leaders of the blind in a theological desert strewn with 
dead men’s bones. ‘They were, indeed, saints crying in the 
wilderness because their utopia was fast becoming a fading 
mirage on the horizon’s rim. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find the continua- 
tions of the medieval saintly tradition not among the 
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churches, either Catholic or Protestant, but among the 
members of another group which we have been accustomed 
to consider anything else but saints. The real saints of the 
eighteenth century, in the broad sociological sense, were the 
sages such as Voltaire, Diderot, Madame Roland, Franklin, 
and Jefferson. 

It has been said of Voltaire that ‘“‘he became the authentic 
and inspired voice of the age in which he lived.” This 
statement applied with equal force to the position of Bernard 
in the twelfth century. All the great saints were the apostles 
of socialized reason. Bernard presupposed in every word 
and act the supremacy of the Christian Myth, which by his 
time had become an integral part of the thought and life of 
the medieval man. This was the secret of his power. Men 
could not oppose him without moral and spiritual self- 
stultification. He was the authoritative incarnation of the 
social conscience. Similarly, Voltaire embodied as did no 
other man of his age the religious and ethical implications 
of the myth of the Newtonian world-order which he did so 
much to popularize in his Lettres philosophiques ... sur les 
Anglais and in his Philosophie de Newton. He became in time 
the incarnation of the social conscience of his age—a fact 
illustrated in his defense of the Huguenot Jean Calas. The 
enthusiasm of the crowds for Bernard at the close of his 
career hardly exceeded that of Paris for Voltaire on his last 
visit in 1778 when he received in the theater a laurel crown. 

Augustine tells us in his Retractions that he recast the 
scheme of history in his City of God to fit the inner spiritual 
verities of the relations of the soul to God. The saints of the 
eighteenth century, led by Voltaire with his Essai sur les 

15 Article on “‘Voltaire’’ by Becker in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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meurs, ransacked history for material to illustrate the politi- 
cal, moral, and religious implications of the Newtonian 
world-view. Augustine in his Czty of God devotes whole 
books to the refutation of the foolish superstitions of a 
decadent paganism. The eighteenth-century saints devoted 
much time and learning to the demolition of the “super- 
stitions”’ of traditional Christianity in the light of the new 
gospel of nature and nature’s laws. The eighteenth-century 
saints glorified the world of the senses. The traditional saint 
rejected the realms of time and sense as unreal and transient 
and insisted that the unseen things alone are eternal. he 
secularized eighteenth-century saint, like his Christian pro- 
totype, challenged injustice and invited martyrdom, asin the 
case of Madame Roland. ‘The traditional saint “looked for 


a city which hath foundations whose builder and maker is © 


God.’ The eighteenth-century saint sought a city with 
earthly foundations built by the hand of man and yet not 
less beautiful and satisfying than the New Jerusalem.'®* In 
the Christian Myth the saints were a highly select group, the 
spiritual darlings of God. In the eighteenth century the real 
saint was the common man, whose self-constituted high 
priests were the philosophers. 


In the broad historical sense of the term it may be said © 


that the spirit of man does not change. It is only the em- 
phasis that is shifted. “‘In the thirteenth century the key 
words would no doubt be, God, sin, grace, heaven and the 
like; in the nineteenth century matter, fact, matter-of-fact, 
evolution, progress; in the twentieth century relativity, 
process, adjustment, function, complex. In the eighteenth 
century the words without which no enlightened person 
16 Heb. 11:10. 16a Becker, op. cit. 
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could reach a restful conclusion were nature, natural law, 
first cause, reason, sentiment, humanity, perfectibility (these 
last three being necessary only for the more tender-minded, 
perhaps).”’!”’ It is only in the panorama of history that the 
whole man stands revealed. Saintliness is merely a poten- 
tiality of the universal man that is developed by the cultural 
incidence of a way of life. Every age tends to create its own 
élite—the concrete embodiment of its own most precious 
heart’s desire. 

At the core of the great Democratic-Capitalistic Myth lay 
the notion of property—the primary interest of the trading 
middle class. Property for Locke was a natural right that 
antedates society and is inalienable. Men enter society in 
the interest of property. Freedom and democracy are pri- 
marily instruments for furthering property interests. In the 
corporation—the latter-day spawn of Locke’s notion of 
property—which clever corporation lawyers have managed 
to clothe with all the rights and perquisites of a mythical 
personality, the eighteenth-century notion of property has 
finally stultified itself. Since property occupied such an im- 
portant place in the Democratic-Capitalistic Myth, it be- 
came a matter of prime importance to reconcile it with 
traditional notions of the saint. This problem was difficult, 
for property in the Christian Myth belongs to the sinful 
social order that arose as the result of the fall by which man 
was driven from paradise. Property thus inevitably wore 
the badge of sin and concupiscence. Adam Smith based 
property and profits upon “enlightened selfishness,” thus 
exhibiting strange and unforeseen points of agreement with 
the Christian Myth. 

17 Ibid., p. 47. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that confusion reigns 
in the Christian tradition as to the place of property. In 
the Old Testament property is never challenged. The 
riches of patriarchs such as Abraham and Jacob were 
never treated as a reproach or a spiritual handicap. Prov- 
erbs embody much sound common sense as to property. 
Steele, in his Tradesman’s Calling, a handbook of practical 
ethics for the saintly tradesman, cites Proverbs fifty times 
or as much as all the rest of the books of the Bible taken 
together. ‘The place of property in the teachings of Jesus 
is much less unequivocal. The stories of the rich young 
ruler,!® Lazarus, and the rich man,!9 not to mention such 
radical utterances as ‘‘blessed are the poor,”’ are hardly off- 
set by the much-quoted parable of the talents.2° Jesus con- 
sidered riches a deadly handicap in the pursuit of the saintly 
ideal, a fact recognized by St. Francis. The confusion is 
increased by Paul’s definite recognition of a place for riches 
in the saintly ideal.”! The great Augustine failed to reconcile 
Jesus and Paul. He took a pragmatic middle ground and 
distinguished two levels—that of the saint in the monastery 
and that of the pious rich man. He gets out of the moral 
impasse with the pious observation “that which is impossible 
with man is possible with God.’ 

Augustine’s equivocal position as to property dominated 
the Middle Ages. The general idea of the church seems to 
have been that superfluous wealth should be devoted to the 
poor, but the problem of the poor was always approached 
from the point of view of the salvation of the property- 
owner. Charity in the Middle Ages was a means of grace, 


18 Matt. 18. 20 Matt. 25:14 ff. 
19 Luke 16:19 ff. EL Lim. 20s vate 
” Ep. iii. clv; see also C. Guignebert, Tertullien (1901), pp. 335 ff. 
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not of social amelioration. The church never arrived at an 
adequate solution of the problem of poverty. Property had 
no intrinsic value of its own. Like social status, disease, or 
death it came from the hand of God. This very conveniently 
relieved the rich man of any responsibility for the inequita- 
ble distribution of wealth. Property thus occupied a purely 
nondescript position. It was an accompaniment of life in 
society, often problematical and disturbing to the saintly 
ideal, for the saint was forced to make use of it and yet with- 
out any intelligent insight into its meaning. The nondescript 
position of property existed down to the close of the Middle 
Ages. The emergence of the trading middle class toward the 
close of the Middle Ages gave rise to tremendous contro- 
versies over the ‘‘just price’? and the taking of interest, not 
to mention the entire bearings of property upon the saintly 
ideal.?? It was natural, therefore, that in the middle-class 
adaptation of the saintly ideal there must be a place of honor 
for property. 

As a matter of fact the God-fearing businessman was the 
typical saint of the dominant trading and money-minded 
middle class. ‘The pattern of the saintly businessman is por- 
trayed for us by Baxter in his Christian Directory,* in Richard 
Steele’s Tradesman’s Calling (1684), and many other writings. 
Baxter, a prolific and able writer, was, as we have seen, the 
exponent of the sublimated and spiritualized Calvinism of 
the English middle class. His Christian Directory is the finest 
example in the English language of sanctified moral com- 
mon sense. For Baxter the frame of reference of the saint is 
ultimately theological, but his Christian Directory has a 


23 "Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, pp. 150 ff. 
24 1673; see especially Part I, chaps. v and x. 
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realistic tinge suggesting that what he really appealed to was 
not theology but the middle-class conscience in which that 
theology was ingrained. The ethical issues may well have 
arisen as queries by his parishioners,” the answers to which 
he sought to distil out of Calvinistic theology. 

The essence of Baxter’s idea of the saint in business is - 
given in the following much quoted passage: 


Though it is said, Prov. 23:4,‘ Labour not to be rich,” the meaning is 
that you make not riches your chief end... . but in subordination to 
higher things they may. That is you may labour in that manner as 
tendeth most to your success and lawful gain: you are bound to improve 
all your Master’s talents. But then your end must be, that you may be the 
better provided to do God service and may do the more good with what 
you have. If God shew you a way in which you may lawfully get more 
than in another way (without wrong to your soul or to any other), if you 
refuse this, and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of 
your Calling, and you refuse to be God’s steward, and to accept his gifts, 
and use them for him when he requireth it. You may labour to be rich for 
God, though not for the flesh and sin.” 


The businessman is the divinely ordained instrument for the 
creation of wealth in the interest of his own eternal welfare. 
Around this basic ideal Baxter develops his discussion of the 
economic virtues such as thrift, diligence, honesty, redeem- 
ing the time, prudence, justice, and the like. 

In the saintly ideal of Baxter we have a definite reli- 
gious sanction for property and the profit urge. Baxter’s 
logic is quite simple. Business is a ‘“‘calling’’ permitting the 
attainment of the saintly ideal as in all other “callings.” If 
in his “‘calling” the business saint prospers without moral 
injury to himself or his fellows, it is evidence that God is 
with him and that he is working out his soul’s eternal salva- 
tion. Profits in his business are proof to the business saint of 

25 Tawney, op. cit., pp. 220 f. 26 Op. cit., ed. 1673, p. 450. 
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divine favor. But the znnerweltliche Askese (spiritual asceti- 
cism) of the Puritan saint as opposed to the external physical 
asceticism of the medieval saint?’ effectively prevented the 
sinful and wasteful expenditure of profits. ‘They are addi- 
tional talents which must be used for the glory of God. 
Hence, profits must be fed back into capital, thus assuring a 
closed circle which inevitably made for the piling-up of 
wealth. Accumulation of wealth and accumulation, or 
rather assurance, of saintliness thus go hand in hand. They 
are but different phases of the working-out of the predesti- 
nated moral order of the universe. Surely, budding capital- 
ism could ask for no loftier moral sanction. 

A sharp controversy has arisen over the contention of 
Weber that the Puritan ideal of the saintly businessman 
‘favoured the development of a rational bourgeois eco- 
nomic life; it was the most important, and above all the most 
consistent influence in the development of that life. It stood 
at the cradle of the modern economic man.’’”® ‘The issue at 
stake is whether the Calvinism of the Puritan type created 
modern capitalism by providing religious and moral sanc- 
tions for the pursuit of gain, thereby assuring to profits and 
property a sacrosanct character, or whether the rising spirit 
of capitalism—the product of the middle class—merely cap- 
tured and appropriated to its own ends the saintly ideal of 
the modified Calvinism of Puritanism.?? Weber’s thesis fails 


27 Weber, Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, pp. 118 ff., 
163. 


28 Op. cit., p. 174. 


29 Weber is followed by Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches, pp. 917 ff. His conclusions are disputed by Tawney, of. cit., pp. 315 f.; 
Robertson, The Rise of Economic Individualism (1933); and Fanfani, Catholicism, 
Protestantism and Capitalism (1935), chaps. vi and vii. 
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to take into account that early Calvinism was collectivistic 
rather than capitalistic and in Puritan England was modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the trading middle class. The trad- 
ing money-minded middle class antedated the Reformation 
and the Puritan Revolution. Baxter’s ideal of the saintly 
businessman became merely a tool of the rising spirit of — 
capitalism which was discarded when it had served its pur- 
pose. 

‘The book of Steele, Baxter’s contemporary, namely, The 
Tradesman’s Calling, is most illuminating as showing how far 
Baxter’s ideal of the saintly businessman was from the 
spotted actuality. To be sure, in The Tradesman’s Calling the 
theological setting of the business saint is retained in the 
notion of ‘‘calling,”? but the atmosphere is different. The 
Christian Directory smacks of the learned pastor’s study; The 
Tradesman’s Calling reflects the pragmatic, ethical latitu- 
dinarianism of the market place. Steele, pastor of a church 
in the great commercial center of London, wrote for middle- 
class tradesmen of 1684 who antedated the great entre- 
preneurs and finance capitalists of later times. In it we find 
a “robust common sense, which carries the author lightly 
over traditional scruples on a tide of genial, if Philistine, 
optimism.’’®° Steele naively assumes that a sort of pre- 
established harmony exists between the religion of trade and 
the rubrics of the Christian ethic, which, curiously enough, 
suggests the “invisible hand” of Adam Smith. This assump- 
tion emerges in the discussion of the thorny problem of 
proits:** 

‘““Now justice,’ remarks Steele, “‘doth incline a man nei- 
ther to buy too cheap, nor to sell too dear: but to deal with 

30 Tawney, op. cit., p. 244. 31 The Tradesman’s Calling, pp. 106 ff. 
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others as he would desire to be dealt with.”*? “An upright 
conscience must be the clerk of the market and the rule it 
must steer by is the old one, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”*? These statements assume the identity of two ut- 
terly irreconcilable measures of value—the one Christian 
and medieval, the other the ethics of a rising economic indi- 
vidualism. ‘The golden rule, which lies at the heart of the 
saintly ideal, presupposes either the narrow limits of Jesus’ 
followers or the loosely knit feudal pattern of the Middle 
Ages for which love provided the spiritual and moral 
cement. It demands that the saintly businessman approach 
his problems, not from the point of view of personal interest 
and the acquisitive urge or even the “upright conscience,”’ 
but with sympathetic insight into and meticulous regard for 
the needs and wishes of the other party to a bargain, and 
regulate his conduct accordingly. Were the golden rule fol- 
lowed implicitly, the sinful acquisitive urge or even “‘en- 
lightened selfishness’? and the rational determination of 
prices by means of striving wills in a competitive market 
would be impossible. ‘That the economic man is already 
master of the situation is conceded when Steele says that 
“‘gain is reasonable where due consideration is allowed to a 
man for his time, pains and hazard which is best to be 
known in individual cases by the concurrent opinion or 
common use of prudent and conscientious persons.’’** It is 
obvious that this introduces a factor quite at variance with 
the golden rule. The market opinion is a consensus of cal- 
culated individual opinions which puts the individual inter- 
est first. 

For the saintly businessman the problem of sin took on 

22 Ibid., p. 106. 33 [bid., p. 109. 34 [bid., p. 108. 
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bewildering complications. In the historic Christian Myth 
there were two poles—the golden rule and concupiscence or 
evil desire implanted by the fall. Between these two poles 
turned the entire life of the traditional saint. Sin was any 
violation of the “calling’? determined by predestinating 


grace which enabled the saint to eradicate the effects of - 


concupiscence. Consider, however, the infinite possibilities 
of sin suggested in the following passage. To sin is “‘to pre- 
tend a commodity is of one kind of country when it is of 
another; .... to affirm the beast is sound when it is lame; 
that the manufacture is of such an excellent artist’s work 
when it is not; that it cost you two shillings when it never 
did; that you cannot afford it under such a price when you 
know you can; that you refused so much for it when it was 


never offered you; that you never sold at such a low rate 


when you know that you have.”® ‘The tradesman meek 
and mild and much a liar” was evidently a well-known type 
even in Steele’s day. 

Again, consider what pastures green for the devil and sin 
are provided by the problem of price. Suppose the saintly 
tradesman bought under the price, shall he let another “‘par- 
take of his advantage’’? Competitors may be forced to “‘sell 
at an under rate; and why should other men’s indigence 
prejudice him?” ‘The former price “‘can be no rule for every- 
one knows that commodities ebb and flow.”’ The profit that 
“may comfortably maintain a tradesman and his family” 
may not suffice for another with a more expensive family. 
The “intrinsic worth of a thing” is no sure guide because it 
cannot be determined and often “‘the buyer’s fancy only 
makes it valuable.’’** In fact, it is impossible in this complex 

35 Tbid., p. 149. 86 Tbid., pp. 107, 108. 
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world of the tradesman to find a common denominator for 
all these types of possible sin that will square with the theo- 
logical idea of sin implied in the notion of “calling.’? The 
rise of the trading middle class in fact altered the conception 
of sin entirely. The ‘“‘upright conscience” of ’homme honnéte 
has become ‘‘the clerk of the market,” not the traditional 
saint.37 

How completely Steele has surrendered to the “upright 
conscience,” “‘the clerk of the market,” is seen in the follow- 
ing statement: ‘In short unless ye be true men ye can be no 
true Christians; a false man and a true saint ts a contradiction.’’38 
A crude humanistic, not to say Philistine, note tinges all that 
Steele has to say about the saintly tradesman. His book is a 
potpourri of Old Testament ethics, the teachings of Jesus, 
the theology of Paul and Calvin, Stoicism, and the secu- 
larized business ethics of contemporary budding capitalism. 
His business saint does not soar above the prosaic virtues of 
the plodding, unimaginative English middle class, namely, 
prudence, diligence, honesty, and a sense of justice. These 
are solid traits, but they do not arouse our enthusiasm. It 
was too much to expect a large crop of saints from a “‘nation 
of shopkeepers.”? England was fortunate in the possession of 
other groups and other traditions from which sprang poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, and empire-builders rather than 
saints. It is inconceivable that the reforming zeal of Bernard 
of Clairvaux or the idyllic spiritual beauty of St. Francis 
could have flourished in a society dominated by the calculat- 

87 See in Groethuysen’s exceedingly suggestive book, Origines de lesprit 
bourgeois en France (1927), ‘‘L’Idée du péche,” pp. 130 ff. 

88 Steele, of cit., p. 140. 
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ing, money-minded middle class. The deadliest enemy of 
the saint is the spirit of the market place. 

The twilight of the traditional Christian saint set in with 
the rise of capitalism and the hegemony of the economic 
man. It is easy to trace the ever widening gap between the 
saint and business from Steele down to our modern captains 
of big business. The separation was practically complete 
when Defoe wrote his Complete English Tradesman in 1724. 
Defoe, a dissenter with Baptist affiliations, has the cool and 
calculating attitude of the hardened tradesman toward re- 
ligion. Business takes precedence; one must not let church- 
going interfere with business. The indifference of Defoe 
hardened in Ricardo and the classical economists into a 
business philosophy of life that placed the saint and the eco- . 
nomic man in totally different spheres—the one altruistic, 
the other egotistic; the one spiritual and moral, the other 
materialistic and nonmoral. In Franklin’s The Way to 
Wealth (1758), the most widely read of all his writings and 
the earliest statement of the American philosophy of success, 
piety is capitalized in the interest of business. ‘‘Do not de- 
pend too much upon your own industry and frugality and 
prudence, though excellent things, for they may all be 
blasted without the blessing of heaven... .. Remember Job 
suffered and was afterwards prosperous.” Piety pays. The 
saintly traits are valuable assets in the scramble for money. 
All is grist for the mill of the economic man, including even 
religion. 

It must be remembered, however, that Franklin, who, if we 
may trust the Saturday Evening Post, was the patron saint of 
capitalism, also wrote in a letter to Robert Morris: “All 
property that is necessary to man for the conservation of the 
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individual and the propagation of the species, is his natural 
right, which none can justly deprive him of: But all prop- 
erty superfluous to such purposes is the property of the pub- 
lic, who, by their laws have created it, and who may there- 
fore by other laws dispose of it, whenever the welfare of the 
public shall demand such disposition.” Franklin, whose 
criticism of traditional New England piety forced him to 
leave Boston for the freer atmosphere of Philadelphia, might 
well have considered such a piety a marketable commodity. 
But it must not be forgotten that he was tinged with the 
humanitarian saintliness of the eighteenth-century philoso- 
phers in which property had entirely different connotations 
from those of the pious New Englander. Only an uncritical 
disregard for the facts of history makes it possible to see in 
Franklin the embodiment of the spirit of capitalism. 

The capitalistic spirit may be defined as the tendency to 
insist upon the right of the individual to the unlimited use of 
all means for the accumulation of wealth through the eco- 
nomic regimentation of society. This definition, it will be 
observed, is the logical implication of Locke’s idea of the 
place of property in personality and the activities of the indi- 
vidual in society. It would be a mistake to imagine that the 
development of high capitalism out of the economic phase 
of the Democratic-Capitalistic Myth with the consequent 
eclipse of those higher values for which the saint has always 
stood was consciously planned. Few things in the great dra- 
ma of human life are ever planned, as we are forcibly re- 
minded by the World War and its terrible aftermath. 
Events for those immediately concerned merely happen. 
The meaning of the social myth under which men live is the 
more or less unpredictable result of the educative effect of a 
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prevailing way of life. It follows therefore that just in pro- 
portion to the extent that the capitalistic spirit was granted 
leeway, devised evermore effective instruments to serve its 
ends such as inventions in manufacture, organized ever 
larger groups of men in mill and factory, created vast cor- 
porations for handling investments and minimizing risks, 
secured through able corporation counsel new laws or modi- 
fied old laws looking to the liberation of business enterprise 


and the extension of economic power, strove through adver- . 


tising and the clever devices of the high-powered salesman 
to create new markets for goods, subsidized political parties, 
controlled the press or lobbied for tariff favors—in a word, 
mastered and molded the entire structure of society to serve 
its ends—to that extent did it more or less unconsciously 
assure to itself a social order that would think in terms of its 
philosophy of life. 

The social élite created by the capitalistic way of life are 
our great captains of business who were objects of such ful- 
some praise during the latter decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It would be absurd, of course, to compare these men 
with either the great religious saints of the Middle Ages or 
the secularized and humanitarian saints of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The sheer fact, however, that this type arose and 
was for a time, at least, accepted as the highest embodiment 
of the American ideal is a most eloquent witness to the ex- 
tent to which we have departed as a nation not only from the 
saintly ideal of the Middle Ages but even from the secular- 
ized saintliness of Franklin, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 
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EW will deny that the twentieth century thus far has 

brought us bitter disillusionment. We are faced with 

a tragic paradox. As a nation we have achieved 
unrivaled material prosperity and power accompanied by 
spiritual bankruptcy. Over all the realms of the higher val- 
ues that constitute the essential life of man we are today 
prone to write Ichabod, for ‘‘the glory is departed from 
Israel.”! The shibboleths in religion, politics, and even in 
business that once had a talismanic charm have lost their 
magic power. We feel like one suffering from a mysterious 
but insidiously dangerous disease—a disease that kills the 
soul not the body. We begin to realize the truth of the words 
of the old Hebrew sage: ‘‘Where there is no vision the 
people perish.’”? 

To diagnose adequately our present spiritual ailments 
would necessitate a re-writing of history since the days of the 
Puritan revolution. That sketch would have to include the 
rise. of the money-minded, rationalistic, and individualistic 
middle class enamored of a negative freedom. It would have 
to trace Locke’s formulation of the Democratic Myth with 
its emphasis of property as a natural right, its decentralized 
and impotent police-state, its divorce of religion from poli- 
tics and business, its irresponsible laissez faire capitalism, 
and its empty democratic formulas. It would have to point 


ET Sam. 4721. 2 Prov. 29: 18. 
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out how frontier after frontier arose in England and Ameri- 
ca, making possible the marvelous expansion of a negative 
conception of liberty in business and politics. It would have 
to show how this negative and aimless notion of freedom, 
molded and shaped by contact with the American frontier 
line for a hundred years, produced this sprawling, irration- 
al, and materialistic democratic-capitalistic society which 
is responsible for our present spiritual poverty. 

We have accumulated this world’s goods, but the price 
we have paid is the loss of a sense of spiritual values. To be 
sure, we lavish upon them much praise but fail signally to 
make a place for them in our way of life. President Wilson’s 
dream of a unified world based upon a league of nations was 
merely a projection upon a world-scale of the democratic 
ideal of Jefferson and Lincoln. ‘“‘What we seek,”’ he said, “‘is 
the reign of law based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” There was 
only one thing wrong with Wilson’s beautiful vision. It ut- 
terly ignored the cultural realities. During the post-war 
years “the baseless fabric”’ of this vision faded, leaving not a 
rack behind. It was not rooted in a way of life. 

Man’s higher loyalties are only real and effective when 
embodied in a way of life. This is especially true of religion. 
Vital religion is, from its very nature, both comprehensive 
and ultimate. We have made religion personal, sectarian, 
and impotent. We have stressed intensive organization of 
life at its lower levels but have left men free at the higher 
levels to follow what William James has called “the drift of 
the cosmic weather.” The result is that men have been 
forced more or less to make religions out of the lower inter- 
ests of life. We have the religion of party loyalty, the reli- 
gion of science or art, the religion of education, and, worst 
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of all, the religion of business. To strive to orient human 
loyalties in terms of these lower levels is to stultify the mean- 
ing and value of life itself. The inevitable tendency is to 
make existence “‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 
The august Christian tradition has degenerated into hun- 
dreds of impotent middle-class cults that bear a strange 
family resemblance to the futile cults of the late Roman 
Empire. These, thanks to their diversity and impotence, 
have been forced to come to terms with a secularized so- 
ciety and to provide the religious sanctions for wealth and 
respectability. 

‘These are some of the reasons why the saintly type has not 
flourished in America. We have produced many potential 
saints. One need only recall such names as Roger Williams 
and Cotton Mather, John Leland and Bishop Asbury, 
Channing and Emerson—not to mention others of more 
recent times. But they never arrived at full saintly stature. 
This was prevented by the pattern of American culture. It 
is only in the semimythical figure of Lincoln that one de- 
tects at least an approximation to the saintly type. Even in 
the case of Lincoln the agrarian democratic ideal flowered 
prematurely and lacked the cultural basis needed to give it 
compelling authority. ‘The Jefferson-Jackson-Lincoln dem- 
ocratic ideal was shattered by the Civil War and the rapid 
rise of a capitalistic society. It has remained for the most 
part a cherished dream. It is only very imperfectly em- 
bodied in our way of life—and that, strange to say, as a 
justification of high capitalism. 

We have been made acutely aware of the spiritual in- 
adequacies of our pretentious laissez faire democracy by the 
brutal challenge of the totalitarian states of Europe. They 
have made the failure of the churches an excuse for breaking 
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with historic Christianity. They have rejected the crude 
economic satisfactions of the religion of business of the capi- 
talistic democracies and have made a religion out of na- 
tionalism.? 

The totalitarian states have thus brought out with star- 
tling clarity an issue of which we have long been dimly 
aware—namely, the inability of institutional Christianity, 
on the one hand, and the individualistic capitalistic state, 
on the other, to provide the social framework necessary to 
the adequate satisfaction of our spiritual needs. ‘The totali- 
tarian states are anticlerical, anti-bureaucratic, anti-indi- 
vidualistic, and anticapitalistic.4 It is an open question as 
to whether these adjectives will not also apply to the col- 


lectivistic state toward which we seem to be vaguely drifting. | 


The terrible experiences of the first World War merely in- 
tensified and gave a radical bent in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia to the world-wide feeling of disillusionment and the 
desire for a new order. The fact that deep down in our 
hearts we share in that disillusionment makes the challenge 
of the totalitarian states to our democratic way of life most 
disconcerting. 

Mankind once more is on the march. In this spiritual 
Volkerwanderung it is difficult, not to say impossible, to fore- 
cast where the various nations will in the end pitch their 
tents. They all seek a city ‘“‘which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker” they themselves must be. It will be im- 
possible for them to break with their cultural backgrounds. 
The ‘‘new order’’ that Hitler seeks will reflect more or less 
the military discipline and the bureaucratic paternalism of 
the Prussian state. Similarly, the ‘“‘new order,” which in 

3 Drucker, The End of Economic Man, chaps. iv and vi. 

4 Dawson, Beyond Politics, p. 65. 
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fumbling fashion Americans are seeking with their New 
Deal, will not be able to break entirely with the background 
of frontier democracy. We cannot ignore the past. But that 
we have entered upon the organic phase few will deny. We 
seek with vast bewilderment and yet with deep religious 
faith in the future of our country a new order that will not be 
superinduced by force and terrorism, that will be free from 
the dictatorship of individuals or groups, and that, above 
all, will surmount the purblind patriotism of “‘vested inter- 
ests.” The great democratic community of the future will 
not be a political or economic artifact but an organic growth 
embodying socialized religious loyalties that beget sympa- 
thetic insight and tolerance. 

The prophet of this new order is not Locke or Jefferson or 
even the martyred Lincoln but rather Edmund Burke—the 
greatest of English statesmen—in whom political wisdom 
was blended with the spiritual insight of the seer. For Burke 
society must be a living spiritual organism. It is not a part- 
nership that can be formed or dissolved at the will of the 
parties concerned. It is not ‘‘a partnership in a trade of pep- 
per and coffee, calico or tobacco..... It is to be looked on 
with other reverence, because it is not a partnership in 
things subservient to the gross animal existence... .. Itisa 
partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partner- 
ship in every virtue and in all perfection..... As the ends of 
such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, 
it becomes a partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are living, those who are dead 
and those who are to be born.’”® In this society, instinct with 
spiritual loyalties that are integral parts of a way of life, it 
may be that the saint will once more come into his own. 

5 Reflections on the French Revolution (Everyman ed.), p. 93. 
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